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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
*D.N.B.’ 


Tue Public Schools’ Enquiry Commission 
of 1866 reported :— 

“‘Few schools have been more famous, or of more 

service to good learning in this country, than this 
school was in ancient times...... Indeed, next per- 
haps after Winchester College, the country is more 
indebted to this school than to any other institu- 
tion in the kingdom for the revival of learning, and 
the cultivation of the only study which in those 
days could be popularly diffused, namely, that of 
the Latin language.” 
And Dr. Hastings Rashdall has, in the same 
connexion, called Magdalen College School 
che “first home of the Renaissance” in 
England. 

Bishop Waynflete, a full Wykehamist pro- 
bably by education, after being head master of 
his old school, became successively original 
Fellow, first head master, and second Provost 
of Eton College (founded 1440), which he 
= raed completed. (See ‘A History of 

inchester College,’ by A. F. Leach, pp. 204-5.) 
To his original coat of arms—a field fusilly 
{or lozengy) ermine and sable—he made the 
addition of “‘on a chief of the second three 
lilies slipped argent,” borrowed from the Eton 
shield ; and the coat, as thus altered, is still 


borne by Magdalen gr 7 He chose as his 
motto a verse from the Magnificat, “ Fecit 
mihi magna qui potens est.” In 1448, the 
year after his appointment to the see of 

inchester, he founded at Oxford the Hall of 
St. Mary Magdalen, or ‘“‘ Maudelayne Halle.” 
This lay on the southern side of the High 
Street, south-west of the present College. Ten 
years later Waynflete, having acquired the 
ancient hospital of St. John Baptist, outside 
the East Gate of the town, suppressed both 
Hall and Hospital, and founded his College 
of St. Mary Magdalen within the buildings of 
the latter. At some date between 1426 and 
1429 he had received from Cardinal Beaufort, 
his immediate predecessor in the see, pre- 
sentation to the Mastership of St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Hospital, situate upon a hilla mile 
east of Winchester—the memory of which 
early preferment may have suggested the 
dedication of his College. When he came to 
build he would have to take into considera- 
tion the peculiar conditions of a site bounded 
upon the east by the river Cherwell, and 
already partly covered by the tenements of 
the suppressed ab sone ; but nevertheless, 
like another Wykehamical founder some 
twenty years earlier—Archbishop Chichele at 
All Souls’-—he adhered mainly to the model 
set by Wykeham at New College. As visitor 
of the latter house by virtue of his bishopric. 
Waynflete would have every opportunity of 
inspecting both the external and internal 
economy. His chapel and hall were arranged 
on Wykeham’s system, so as to form together 
one high continuous range of building, but 
on the south side of the great quadrangle, 
and not on the north, as at New College and 
All Souls’. His chapel, moreover, was given 
a similar transeptal ante-chapel, the east end 
of lofty tabernacle work being likewise in 
contact with the table end of the hall, as at 
these earlier foundations. A novel feature 
in collegiate architecture was the erection of 
a monastic cloister, with chambers above it, 
carried round the great quadrangle. The 
south walk of this cloister, which abuts 
against the hall and chapel, was added in 
1490, and probably did not form part of the 
original design. 

Peter Heylyn in his ‘ Memorial of Waynflete’ 
thus addresses his founder in somewhat 
halting lines :— 

But Oxford oweth thee yet more thanks; for thou 

By thy fair College built’st a school as fair ; 

And liberal maintenance dost to them allow 

That o’er thy young grammarians take care. 


Waynflete followed Wykeham also in attach- 
ing a school to his College; and not one 
school only, but two. 


But he departed from 
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his model in placing them under the tutelage 
and making them part, of his College, inst 

of putting them upon an independent fouting. 
He established a school—‘‘a splendid pile of 
brick in two stories, with two_towers ”—at 
his birthplace, Wainfleet, in Lincolnshire, 
which, like Chichele’s similar foundation at 
Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonshire, still 
retains the buildings of the fifteenth century. 
The Hospital of SS. John and James at 
Brackley, in the latter county, was annexed 
to Magdalen by her founder ; and upon the 
death of the last chantry priest in 1548, after 
the Act for the Suppression of Chantries, the 
College established a school, which still con- 
tinues, in place of the chantry. Of the old 
Hospital buildings nothing now remains but 
the chapel, which serves as the chapel of the 
College School (Leach’s ‘ Winchester College,’ 
pp. 121, 212, and the Rev. H. A. Wilson’s 
Hagdalen College,’ p. 265). 

Magdalen College School appears to have 
been opened in 1479, inside the College, and in 
1480 to have been removed to separate build- 
ings outside its gates. The founder ordained 
that the thirty foundationers of his College— 
who, corresponding to the Scholars at Win- 
chester, were called Demies (demi-socii), from 
their receiving half a Fellow’s commons— 
were to be admissible at the early age of 
twelve. They might stay, like founder’s kin 
at Winchester, to twenty-five, and were to be 
kept at school under the grammar master of 
the College, to be instructed in “grammar, 
poetry, and other arts of humanity,” until 
they should be considered by the President 
and master fit to enter upon the University 
course in Arts (Rev. H. Rashdall’s ‘ Uni- 
versities of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ IT. 
pt. ii. p. 514). So close, then, was the con- 
nexion between the two that it almost 
appears more difficult to determine who 
among the College alumni were not partly 
educated at the Grammar School than who 
were. Like Eton, the School was to be open 
and free, the master to teach freely (libere et 
gratis) all who came to it. But it would 
appear that the College never at any time 
admitted the claims of persons in no sense 
members of the University or of any college 
or hall to receive gratuitous teaching in the 
School. The petition of the citizens in favour 
of the School in 1550, while it states that such 
teaching was of great advantage to the 
inhabitants of Oxford, shows also that those 
who received it were scholars or choristers of 
various colleges (Wilson, 240n., and J. R. 
Bloxam’s ‘ Register of St. M. M. Coll.’ iii. 
pp. 1-6, 275-85). The salaries of the master 
and usher were to be the same as at Win- 


chester: the master (Jnformator Gram- 
maticorum) received 101. a year, being half 
the allowance—less travelling expenses— 
made to the President of the College ; the 
usher (//ostiarius) one hundred shillings. A 
new feature was that the School was to be in 
part a training school for masters: “two or 
three of the thirty [Demies] at least were to 
study, so that not only might they profit 
themselves, but be able to instruct and teach 
others, and stand qualified for the purpose.” 
The trust of the famous warrior and litigious 
landowner Sir John Fastolf for founding at 
Caister Castle, Norfolk, a college “‘ of seven 
priests and seven poor folk” was eventually 
transferred by John Paston, one of the 
trustees, to the College in Oxford newly 
founded by Waynflete, another of the trustees. 
Fastolf’s seven priests were represented by 
four chaplains and three fellows; and the 
seven poor folk by the seven eldest Demies, 
who, according to the statutes, received one 
penny a week, “ which being nowadays [Mr. 
Collins, master of M.C.S., told Thomas 
Hearne, 15 May, 1721] but a small pittance, 
they that have it are called, by such as have 
it not, Fastolf’s Buckram Men.” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to discover: 
at what period the choristers, not matricu- 
lated, were first allowed to enter the Grammar 
School. The elementary portion of their 
education was at first entrusted to the 
instructor in music, and in 1519 Robert Perrot, 
the College organist, is styled ‘*scholemaster 
of the choristers.” But as early as 1490 
William Bernard, instructor of the choristers, 
is also called organist (L’ulsator Organorum) ; 
and the latter title gradually superseded the 
former. The choristers, who are sixteen in 
number, originally lived in the Fellows’ 
chambers and waited upon them. They also. 
waited in hall down to 1802. At Winchester: 
College the choristers, also sixteen in number, 
were to make the Fellows’ beds, wait in hall,. 
and dine off the fragments and broken meats, 
if sufficient, of the Fellows’ and Scholars’ 
tables. Possibly, from the first, the instructor 
of the Magdalen choristers may have handed 
them over to the grammar master in matters 
touching the construing, and not singing, of 
Latin. Besides their singing and acting, 
we find the eight choristers of the Chapel. 
Royal at Whitehall obliged to attend classes. 
in their grammar school. 

In 1474 a tower was roofed “in the wall 
towards the College meadows,” which is 
probably identical with a tower by the water 
mentioned in the accounts for building the- 
walls, and with what was afterwards known 
as the “Songe Schoole.” Under that name- 
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it may be seen in the bird’s-eye view of Oxford 
drawn by Ralph Agas in 1578. From the 
building accounts it appears to have been 
furnished with a “ vyse,” or winding staircase, 
and to have had two moulded windows. It 
stood just by the Cherwell end of the present 
“ New Buildings,” and was destroyed to make 
room for them in February, 1733/4. In 1487 
the “house of the school of the choristers ” 
was finished. This may have been some 
building in connexion with the ‘‘Songe 
Schoole,” which included, in the eighteenth 
century, certain rooms occupied by the 
organist. Thomas Hearne, indeed, “ with 
learned dust besprent,” noting its demolition 
in his diary, speaks of ‘ the organist’s house, 
commonly called the music-school-house” 
(Wilson, pp. 24, 48 ; Bloxam, vol. i. p. iii). 

Waynflete appears, like his master 
Henry VI., to have delighted in newel stair- 
cases. The beautiful “‘ vyse,” crowned by a 
little spire, of his great tower” (Founder's 
Tower at Magdalen)—in autumn incarnadine 
with virginia creeper—is beloved by artists ; 
and he is credited with the design of Tat- 
tershall Castle, Lincolnshire, for Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell (Lord Treasurer of England 1433- 
1443). Here the grand staircase of 175 steps 
is in the south-eastern turret, and gives 
access to forty-eight separate chambers, four 
of which are very large. The stone handrail, 
sunk into the brickwork, and beautifully 
moulded to afford a firm hand-grasp, is 
original in conception, and_probably unique 
in design. This is the only staircase in a 
building 87ft. long, 69ft. wide, and 112 ft. 
high, which is almost entirely constructed of 
small bricks, brilliantly coloured, and of 
Flemish or Dutch make. The curve of this 
splendid staircase is of the rare sinistral 
formation, and is contained within a shaft 
22 ft. in diameter, built of enormously thick 
walls. Many of the fireplaces in the present 
Palace of Westminster were modelled after 
the magnificent specimens at Tattershall 
(T. A. Cook’s ‘Spirals in Nature and Art,’ 

. 140). 

In 1512-13 certain buildings near the 
Cherwell seem to have been repaired, and 
mention is made of a wall “between the 
kitchen and the music school.” This has 
been supposed (Bloxam, vol. i. p. iii) to refer 
to a wall separating the two buildings, on 
account of ‘‘ the peculiar attractions” of the 
former for the youthful stomach. But they 
were in fact divided, not only by a con- 
siderable space, but also by a block of build- 
ings, the old stable, shown in Loggan’s print 
of 1674, standing midway between them 
(Wilson, p. 64). 


We find in the account-books from 1481 
down to the Reformation frequent charges 
for gloves for the Boy-Bishop on the feast of 
St. Nicholas (6 December), by which it appears. 
that this custom—regulated by the Use of 
Sarum—was sanctioned by the founder in 
his lifetime. Of old, too, the President used: 
to wash the feet of seven choristers on Maundy 
Thursday (Bloxam, vol. i. pp. vi, vii) But 
one time-honoured and popular relic of the- 
past yet survives: the custom of singing. 
on the i tower (the building of which a 
venerable but untrustworthy tradition has 
ascribed to Wolsey) at five o’clock in the 
morning of May Day, the festival of SS. Philip. 
and James :— 

Do you remember how, upon May-morni 

We: elimbed the tower frat the wooden: 
ights, 

And then the spiral steps ; and last the ladder 

That led us out into the welcome air ? 


The origin of this rite is veiled in obscurity.. 
It has been asserted that it represents A 
former custom of saying an annual requiem. 
mass for Henry VII. on the top of the tower. 
That mass was ever said there is extremel 
unlikely ; and the hymn now sung (“Te 
Deum Patrem colimus,” &c.) is not part of 
the service of the requiem mass according to 
any use. In fact, the so-called “sweet Latin 
hymn for Henry’s soul” was written in the 
seventeenth century by the non-juring Dr. 
Thomas Smith, sometime master of M.CS., 
and set to the music to which it is still sung, 
as part of the College “grace,” by Benjamin 
Rogers, organist 1664-86. It is true, how- 
ever, that the annual “obit” of Henry VII. 
who died 21 April, originally fixed for 2 or 
3 October, has been held on 1 May certainly 
since the early part of the sixteenth century. 
But originally the ceremony upon the tower 
appears to have been of a purely secular: 
nature. Anthony Wood says: “The choral 
ministers of this house do, according to an. 
ancient custom, salute Flora every year on 
the first of May at four in the morning with 
vocal music of several parts.” And in the- 
middle of the eighteenth century the per- 
formance was “‘a merry concert of both vocal 
and instrumental music, consisting of several: 
merry ketches, and lasting almost two hours” 
(Wilson, p. 50; Wood’s ‘Colleges and Halls,’ 
p. 350; John Pointer’s ‘Oxoniensis Academia,” 

p- 66, 68). Since 1849 the choristers have 

n boarded at the expense of the College- 
in the master’s house. 

In 1515 Richard Foxe, third: bishop after 
Waynflete of the richest see in England,. 
founded in Oxford Corpus Christi—the 
college of the Renaissance. Educated, in all 
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probability, at Magdalen—-of which College, 
according to Wood, he was a benefactor— 
Foxe was in early life (17-22 Edward IV.), as 
Mr. A. F. Leach has demonstrated, master of 
the ancient Grammar School of Stratford-on- 
Avon, afterwards refounded by Edward VI. 
(vide ‘Holy Ghost Gild Book,’ f. evii). In 
later life he held with distinction the office 
of Lord Privy Seal under Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. In his statutes he ordains that 
the two choristers at C.C.C. are to be taught 
grammar and instructed in good authors, 
either within his College or at M.C.S. These 
two choristers were, at first, probably seldom 
matriculated : in process of time their specific 
functions ceased, and they became simply 
ordinary students (Dr. T. Fowler's ‘ History 
of C.C.C.,’ 1893, pp. 48, 429, 430). An examina- 
tion of the list of these C.C.C. choristers sug- 
gests certain names as those of possible 
students at M.C.S. In 1552, for example, 
one Roach is found, his name being written 
**Roche” in a catalogue of the same year of 
those resident in College, wherein he comes 
twenty-third among the subgraduati (Boase’s 
‘Register of Oxford University,’ pp. xxii, 
240). He is, unless I mistake, the Walter 
Roche who matriculated at C.C.C. on 16 Feb., 
15545 (from Lancast., says Boase); was 
Devon Scholaris or Probationary Fellow 1558 ; 
and B.A. 1559. He, like his founder, became 
master of the Stratford-on-Avon Grammar 
School in 1570, and was succeeded in 1577 
by Thomas Hunt. But he, apparently, con- 
tinued to live in that town; for, moving 
into a house in Chapel Street in 1582, he 
replaced the tiles with old-fashioned thatch 
(Sidney Lee’s ‘Stratford-on-Avon,’ p. 131). 
In all probability during his years of teaching 
there he had among his pupils a small boy 
named William Shakespeare. It is, at least, 
certain that Shakespeare had studied to some 
purpose his Lily’s Latin grammar—a_ book 
familiar to Magdalen men (cf. ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ LV. ii., V. i. ; ‘Shrew,’ III. i.; 
‘Merry Wives,’ IV. i.; J. Churton Collins’s 
“Studies in Shakespeare,’ pp. 12, 14 ; 8. Lee’s 
‘Life of Shakespeare,’ p. 12; ‘Stratford,’ 
p. 176). In 1604 we find the name of Francis 
‘Garbrand—cdoubtless akin to the Thomas 
mentioned later, several of whose family 
were at Magdalen. About the year 1609, or 
earlier, occurs the name of Tobias Giles, 
perhaps a relative of Nathaniel the composer, 
sometime a Magdalen chorister. In 1648 
Nathaniel Vincent, aged ten, was appointed 
-chorister of C.C.C. by the Parliamentary 


visitors. He became an eminent Noncon- 
formist divine, and, as such, enjoyed the rare 
/honour of being praised by Anthony Wood 


(‘D.N.B.,’ viii. 360). Wood thinks (‘Athenee,’ 
iv.) that Richard Eedes, the Presbyterian 
divine, was either clerk or chorister of C.C.C. 
in 1626 (‘D.N.B.,’ xvii. 141). In 1685 Charles 
Manwaring Fullman and in 1687 William 
Manwaring Fullman were choristers of C.C.C. 
They were sons of the antiquary William 
Fulman noticed later. A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 
(T'o be continued.) 


THE DUKE'S BAGNIO IN LONG ACRE. 

Ar the sale of Mr. Julian Marshall’s en- 
gravings a print was included of an interest 
and extreme rarity entitling it to a mention 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ It must be 
classed among the shopbills or handbills of 
the period. The upper portion is occupied by 
an engraving 6; in. by 5in. in height, illus- 
trating, in section, a building consisting of 
a semicircular dome supported on seven 
columns. The dome is perforated by a num- 
ber of circular openings ; on the chequered 
floor appears a circular bath, apparently some 
10 ft. in diameter, on the raised edge of which 
are seated two female figures, the upper part 
of whose bodies is nude, while he lower 
extremities are clothed. The height of the 
building is stated to be 40ft., length 32 ft., 
breadth 28 ft. Above this is a representation 
of the royal arms, and at each side appears 
the cipher J. R., under which are the words 
“The King’s Bagnio.” Then follows letter- 
press as under :— 


— the great Encouragement I received from 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ; from His late 
Majesty of Ever Blessed Memory ; from the Nobility 
and Gentry, and from many Eminent Physicians 
and others of great Learning and Travell, 1 erected 
a Bagnio in Long-Acre, known by the Name of the 
King’s-Baynio ; and by His Majesty, the Nobility 
and Gentry highly Approved. 

And by Experience of Thousands, found to be 
of great Use and Benefit for all Man-kind; not 
only to such as are in perfect Health, to continue 
it and prevent Distempers; but of wonderful and 
sure Relief, to all Aged, Weak, and Consumptive 
Persons of both sex, and to all in General, who are 
atHicted with any Chronical Diseases: Bed-rid per- 
sons, and such as by Rheumatisms, Ach, &c., have 
had no Use of their Limbs, have been Restored to 
admiration. Now for that, the constant price hath 
hitherto been Five Shillings and Sixpence. 

That now, all manner of persons may receive so 
great a Benefit with less Charge, I have thought 
tit, notwithstanding the great Expense of Building, 
and daily Charge attending it, to retrench the 
Prizes, and do hereby declare, that from, and after 
the Date hereof, That if two come together in 
Company, they shall pay but Eight Shillings; if 
three, but Eleven Shillings: that if one single 
Person comes three times in 14 Days, he shall have 
the like Advantage. 


H 
§ 
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Tuesdays and Fridays for Women, and the other 
Davs for Men. 
From the King’s-Bagnio, 


March 25, 1686. 
Sir William Jennens, Kt, 
Sworn Servant to His Majesty for the Baynio. 


R have called this the Duke’s, and not the 
King’s Bagnio because the former was its 
original designation, as is proved by a silver 
admission ticket, likewise of extreme rarity, 
also in my possession. It is that mentioned 
on p. 538 of vol. i. of ‘ Medallic Illustrations’ 
(London, 1885), and is thus described :— 


“View of an oval vapour bath supported upon 

columns, a person undergoing the shampooing pro- 
cess, Leg. THE DVKES BAGNIO IN LONG ACRE: TVES- 
DAY. FRYDAY. WOMEN. Rev. J.D. Y.[James, Duke 
of York] in cypher, crowned, upon brass let into 
the centre of a silver medal; around, the Garter. 
Size 11.” 
The representation of the building on the 
ticket exactly corresponds in all important 
particulars to that in the engraving. It is 
thus quite clear that the Bagnio was erected 
for James, Duke of York, and that its name 
was changed to “The King’s Bagnio” on his 
accession. The ‘ Medallic Illustrations’ gives 
a conjectural date of 1667 for the ticket, 
which [ should think too early. Cunning- 
ham says the Bagnio was built about 1676, 
and rebuilt and enlarged in 1694. Lord 
Mohun left this Bagnio in a hackney coach 
to fight his famous duel in Hyde Park with 
the Duke of Hamilton. The Bagnio in 
oe Street was first opened in 1679. 

I should be much obliged by other refer- 
ences to the history of the building which 
forms the subject of the ge note. 

Exior Hopexin. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY? 
(See 9" S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 162 

301, 362, 442; 10 i.'42, 163, 203, 282’ ii, 124} 

Vol. I. (Shilleto), p. 5; sig. (§ 3) recto (ed. 6 
‘Democritus Junior ad os 
points of connexion in these lines with Palin- 
genius and Ovid, see 9" §. xii. 362. In two 
places Burton has borrowed from Gerbelius 
(“that good old man,” as he calls him else- 
where, ii. 104 ; 281, II. ii. iv.). See the twenty 
elegiac lines headed ‘Nicolaus Gerbelius 
Greciv suze Vale,’ and opening “ Viue, uale 
felix mea Grecia,” printed on the title-page 
of G.’s ‘Pro Declaratione Picture siue Descrip- 
tionis Greecize Sophiani, Libri Septem.’ L. 3 
begins in precisely the same way as Burton’s 
5 (“I blandas inter Charites ”), while “Da 
veniam Authori, dices” in B.’s 35 is very near 
to “D, u. A. dicas” (1. 7 in G.). 


With Burton’s “te reverenter habeto ” (15) 
compare “Hos reverenter adi” (Paling. xii. 
570). The combination of reverenter and 
habere is probably due to Ausonius’s ‘ For- 
tunam reverenter habe” (epigr. ii. 7, Peiper ; 
vulg. viii. 7), which is quoted more than once 
in the ‘Anatomy’ (vol. i. 439 ; 178, I. ii. v. v., 
“f r.h., if fortunate and rich,” and vol. ii. 
236 ; 360, II. iii. vii.). Cf. Johnson’s remark 
(Boswell, 10 April, 1778), “‘No, sir, Garrick 
fortunam reverenter habet.” 

P. 11, 1. 26; 1, 1. 27, “Copernicus.” Cf. ii. 
60; 253, IL. ii. iii.: ‘ Howsoever, it [the 
earth’s motion] is revived since by Coper- 
nicus, not as a truth, but a supposition, as he 
confesseth himself in the Preface to Pope 
Nicholas.” See sign. (,*,) 3 in the 1617 ed. 
of C.’s ‘Astronomia Instaurata, Libris sex 
comprehensa, qui de Revolutionibus Orbium 
Ceelestium inscribuntur,’ &c., about three- 
fourths through his Prefatio, which is 
addressed to Pope Paul III. (Alexander 
Farnese, 1534-49). See also lib. i. cap. v. and 
cap. xi. of the same work. ‘‘ Pope Nicholas ” 
is a curious error. C.’s preface is entitled 
(ed. 1617) ‘Ad Sanctissimum Dominum 
Paulum III. Pontificem Maximum, Nicolai 
Copernici Prifatio,’ &c. The 1617 ed. was 
edited and annotated by Nicolaus Mulerius, 
while the author’s preface was preceded by 
an epistle from Nicolaus Schonbergius Car- 
dinalis Capuanus to Nicolaus Copernicus. No 
wonder that Nicholas supplanted Paul ! 

Brunus.” See, ¢.y., ‘De Innumerabilibus, 
Immenso, & Infigurabili, seu De Uniuerso & 
Mundis, lib. i. cap. 4, cap. 11, 1. 51, “Mundo- 
rum innumeri numeri quos margine nulla 
im- | mane capit spacium”; lib. vi. cap. 1, 
&c. Presumably Burton had heard of Bruno’s 
disputations on the Copernican system during 
his visits to Oxford a few years before his 
own matriculation. 

P. 13, n. 1; 2, n.q, ‘* Sabellicus exempl. 
lib. 10.” The title of S.’s is * Marci 
Antonii Coccii Sabellici Exemplorum Libri 
Decem.’ Shilleto’s ed., by inserting a comma 
before “lib.,” gives the erroneous impression 
that Burton is referring to book 10. The 
yomeee is in lib. ii. cap. 1 (‘De Contemptu 

ivitiarum ’) :— 

“Democritus, qui non modo cetera aspernatus, 

sed luminibus etiam se privavit, ut intentius omnia 
contemplaretur, dignus sane qui plus unus viderit, 
quam universa Grecia.” 
In the next section (‘De Anaxagora ’) occur 
the words “sublimi vir ingenio,” which Bur- 
ton here transfers to the account of Demo- 
critus. 

29, “ Nihil......scripsit.” 
Sabell. Ex. II. 1 


2, 
Nihil est in toto opificio 


& 
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nature de quo (ut preclare de eo scribitur) 
non fuerit illi cure scribere.” 

P.17,1.17; 5,13, “tum maxime cum novitas 
excitat palatum.” See Alciatus’s Epist. to 
Paulus Jovius at the beginning of the Paris 
1553) ed. of vol. i. of the latter’s ‘ Historie 
sui Temporis,’ ‘Scis quam auidus sim libro- 
rum helluo, & tum maxime quum nouitas 
-excitat palatum.” 

_ P..17, Il, 18-21; 5, Il. 14-17, “ Many men...... 
lie down.” Since giving (9 S. xii. 363) the 
exact references in Gellius (mod. texts), Pliny, 
and Seneca I have made the interesting dis- 
covery that Burton was indebted for the 
whole of this passage to Justus Baronius’s 


Preescriptiones adversus Heereticos.’ See the | P 


preface ‘ Ad Lectorem’:— 


_ **Avivs Gellius coronidem Noctibus suis Atticis 
impositurus, mv/tos ait, in insigniendis libris miras 
sequi iscriptionum Jestiuitates. Et C. Plinius 
plerosque inguit ita in hac pompa excellere, wut 
omultos ad vadimonium deserendum compellant seu 
ut Senece uerbis utar, patri obstetricem parturienti 
Jilie accersenti moram iniicere possint.’—Sig. (b) 2, 
recto, 2nd ed., 1605 

Burton's marginal references in Gellius and 
Pliny are taken from Baronius’s margin. 
Baronius omitted the number of Seneca’s 
epistle ; so, naturally, does Burton. The 
latter’s statement that Pliny “quotes out of 
Seneca” is due to a misunderstanding of his 
original. This is an instructive example. 
may add that I have marked very many 
passages — in the case of verse quota- 
tions) in which Burton undoubtedly drew 
from secondary sources. 

P.17, 1. 23; 5,18, “Anthonie Zara......in 
four sections, members, subsections,” &c. 
Zara’s ‘Anatomia Ingeniorum’ is divided 
into four sectiones, each containing from eight 
to eighteen membra, while each sectio opens 
with a separate caput unicum. 

; P. 18, 1. 16, and n. 12; 5, 38, and n. a, 
“Thucydides......Qui novit......nesciret.” This 
is Valla’s translation (1513), with exprimit 
instead of explicat. 
_ P. 18, 1. 20, and n. 22; 6,1. 1 and n. f, 
Felix Plater......O[b]servat. 1. i.” Cap. 
7 In Mentis Alienatione Observationes,’ Sect. 
nimi perturbatione, ex imaginatione lesa,’ 
&c., over one-seventh through lib. i. It was 
only a single frog (not, as Burton, “ frogs ”) 
that the patient imagined to be living inside 
him. He had “ studied physick seven years ” 
to some purpose, graduating as doctor of 
medicine at Basel “cum laude.” Plater’s 


account of the case is good reading. The 
headstrong delusion, after surviving most 
heroic purges, yielded at last to arguments 
drawn from the natural history of reptiles. | 


Burton refers again to this ‘“ most memor- 
able example,” i. 474 ; 200, I. iii. ii. ii. 

151456, 13, ** Experto crede Roberto.” 
To the note at 9" S. x1. 441 may be added 
that this proverbial phrase is found in several 
of the books which Burton used. See Nevi- 
zanus, ‘Sylva Nuptialis,’ iv. 92, 1. 35 of the 
verses; Mizaldus, Cent. iii. 59, which ends, 
“Experto, ut dicunt, crede Roberto.” This 
section of Mizaldus is quoted in Wecker, 
‘De Secretis,’ lib. v. cap. 4. 

P.19, n. 9; 6, n. 1, “ Lliada post Homerum.” 
Burton has utilized Justus Baronius on the 
previous page (ed. 6), and cites him by name 
on the present. So itis at least extremely 
robable that the proverb was suggested by 
its occurrence in cap. i. (p. 5) of Baronius’s 
‘Pro Preescriptionibus suis adversus Iohan. 
Rainoldum Anglo Calvinianum Vindiciz,’ 
printed at the end of the 1605 ed. of his 
* Preescriptiones’ :— 

* Accessit altera ratio quod non solum ea causa, 
de qua nobis litem moues, ad nauseam a diuersis ita 
tractata ac pertractata est, ut si quid amplius de 
ea commentari aggrederer, J/iada post Homerum 
scribere, atque otio literisque turpiter abuti 
viderer.” 

Burton’s next quotation from Baronius is 
within three pages of this in the ‘ Vindicize.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Via Lombardia, Rome. 

(To be continued.) 


Yue Brrtapay or Georce IlI.—The fol- 
lowing contribution to 7'e Times of a well- 
known correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ opens out 
an interesting point :— 


Srr,—In the accounts of the celebration at Eton 
College, on Saturday, there have been many refer- 
ences to June 4as the birthday of King George III., 
and the ode of the Poet Laureate of 1805, which 
was reprinted in your columns, shows, of course, 
that at that time June 4 was regarded, as it still is, 
as the anniversary of his Majesty's birth. 

I should like your permission to point out what 
does not appear to be generally known—namely, 
that the King was actually born, not on June 4, 
but on the same day as Queen Victoria, May 24. 
Whatever books of reference may say on the point, 
the actual date is placed beyond doubt by the 

uaintly - worded official record in the London 
Senelde of Friday, May 26, 1738 :—‘‘ On Wednesday 
last, at Half an Hour pe seven in the Morning, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales was 
safely delivered of a Prince, who was immediately 
christened by the name of George, which was occa- 
sioned by some dangerous Symptoms that appeared 
at first, though they are now — over, and the 
Princess likewise is in a very good way.” 

One can only account for the discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and assigned date of the birthday 
by supposing that when the Gregorian Calendar 
took the place of the Julian the famous “eleven 
days” were added to the real birthday of the 


| 
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Monarch. But is it the case that any other his- 
torical date was similarly tinkered? I venture to 
think that the point is worth noting and clearing 
up.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Davip Hunter-Bratr. 
Oxford, June 5. 


[Mr. A. F. Ropprys had an interesting note on 
JIL.’s birthday at 9 S. iv. 305. In it he 
called attention to the fact that George III. and 
Queen Victoria were both born on 24 May, and, 
besides citing 7'he London Gazette of 26 May, 1738, 
gave an extract from J'he Morning Chronicle of 
3 Jan., 1801, which pointed out that the king was 
born on 24 May, and not 4 June.] 


Mipsummer Day.—In the West Country 
on Midsummer Day, exactly at noon, maidens 
have been wont, for generations, to take a 
glass and half fill it with water. Into this is 
thrown the white of an egg, care being taken 
to keep it free from yolk. The receptacle is 
then left to stand for five minutes upon a 
window sill exposed to the sun’s rays. The 
form the contents are then supposed to 
assume, as they float upon the water, is 
believed to indicate the trade of a possible 
husband. If they look like a ship, 

e will be a sailor ; if a house, a builder, and 
so on. Speculation is naturally rife on these 
occasions, and the various guesses afford 
much amusement. On Midsummer Day 
= past, in one hospital here, I heard a 
arge wardful of women sorely lamenting 
they had not been able to procure eggs that 
morning for the purpose of reading their 
fortunes after the manner described. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


_ “Piccantnny”: OricIn.—Prof. Skeat, 
in his ‘Notes on English Etymology,’ has 
shown the improbability of Ogilvie’s explana- 
tion of this term from Spanish pequeiio nito, 
ue. young child. Prof. Skeat thinks that it 
is all one word, and was originally pequenin 
—diminutive of Spanish pequetio—and I am 
inclined to agree, except that perhaps instead 
of Spanish it-is Portuguese. The Portuguese 
dictionaries have pequeno, small, and the 
diminutive pequenino, very small. There is, 

owever, another possible etymology which 
has hitherto escaped lexicographers. Prof. 
Skeat quotes from Stedman the negro words 
for “small,” peekeen, and for “ very small,” 
peekeeneenee. He does not seem to be aware 
that there is a good vocabulary of the jargon 
spoken by the blacks — Focke’s ane 

ngelsch Woordenboek,’ 1855, written for the 

tkien ein, weinig, j > ki j 

Roth g, jong; kind, jong, 
peekeen. 


This pein is the Dutch spelling of 
e has nothing equivalent to 


Foc 


Stedman’s peekcencenee, but he gives the 
compound ‘ Pikien-ningre, negerkinderen, 
kreolen,” which he explains as an African 
corruption of Portuguese pequeno negro, little 
negro. Here, then, for those who prefer to 
look upon piccaninny as made up of two 
elements, is a substitute for the exploded 
pequeio niio, The term is admittedly diffi- 
cult, and every hypothesis is worth discus- 
sion. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers maybe sent to them direct. 


Horse-pew = HorseE-BLock.—In the course 
of a recent investigation of the very difficult 
history of the word pew I have received from 
the Rev. Dr. J. C. Cox information of an 
interesting use of the word, which forms a 
link in its English history, and which, with 
Dr. Cox’s permission, [ think worth preserv- 
ing in‘N. & Q” He says :— 

“Walking out from Southwold to the neighbour- 
ing church of Reydon, on the afternoon of the last 
Sunday in May, I was struck with the appearance 
of the old horse-block in the churchyard wall by the 
side of the highway, with brick steps on the church 
side and then a flat stone on the top of the wall. 
I fancy it was early eighteenth-century date, and 
was evidently for the women to get off their pillions. 
As I was looking at this with interest a very old 
man—a Southwold fisherman—passed by. For 
curiosity, to hear what he would say, I aun him 
what the steps and flat stone were for. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘it is but a horse-pew that they used to mount 
and dismount when they rode te church with the 
women behind them, as I have heard tell and seen 
in old pictures.’ I asked him to repeat the word 
he had used, and he said again quite plainly horse- 
pew. LIasked him to spell it, but he said he was no 
scholar; he supposed it was the same word as used 
for a seat in church, but he had never thought of 
that before. He had always called it a ‘horse- 
pew,’ &c.” 

Now the interest of this lies in the fact 
that pew represents Latin podium, a “stump,” 

latform, or raised post. and that poggio, the 

talian representative of podium, is rendered 
by Florio “a hill or mounting side of a hill 
a block to get upon horsebacke.” A kindr 
use is that of Middle Dutch puyde, later puye, 
explained by Hexham, 1687, as “a Pue, or 
place elevated in a market, to proclaim or to 
cry of anything,” the platform with steps on 
which a market-cross stands ; in which sense 
also puie occurs, or used to occur, in Northern 
France. Thence we pass easily to medieval 
Lat. podium, in Du Cange “Lectrum, ana- 
lectrum in ecclesia, ad quod gradibus ad- 
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scenditur,” a lectern elevated on steps, that 
the reader may be the better heard. This 
again leads us to the “reading-pew” of the 
Commination Service in the Anglican Prayer- 
Book, and the “preaching-pew”’ or pulpit, 
and “praying- pew” of sixteenth - century 
writers. Once we have “‘ pew” appropriated 
to a special place in church, we pass readily 
to the patron’s pew, squire’s pew, women’s 
pew, and family pew of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century churches, and finally reach 
the fixed bench of sittings to which the name 
is now commonly applied. Most English 
churches have now ‘‘ pews” of this kind for 
the worshippers; many country parish 
churches still have a horse-block by the wall. 
Is the horse-block anywhere else called a 
“horse - pew,” thus bringing one of the 
earliest applications of the word into close 
proximity with the very latest? (I have 
assed over the fact that O.F. puye, puie, 
u. puyde, puye, and Eng. puwe, pewe, pue, 
formally represent the Latin plural podia, 
treated, as is frequent with Latin neuter 
plurals, as a feminine singular — compare 
biblia, bible—since this does not concern the 
sense-development.) J. A. H. Murray. 


Forests sET ON Fire sy — 
Though it is not unusual to hear of forests 
being set on fire by trees which have been 
struck by lightning, I have been trying in 
vain to find unquestionable proof of such 
an occurrence taking place. If any of your 
readers have known of its happening by their 
own experience or a well-certified statement, 
may I ask them to send particulars to 
*N. & E. B. T. 

The Museum House, Oxford. 


Packs or Sixty Carps.—Packs of cards 
containing sixty cards are sometimes sold, 
the eight additional cards consisting of 
eleven and twelve spots. I should like to 
learn when such packs were first made. 

JESSEL. 


Cry or Macarta.—Can any reader give 

the author of the following ?— 

Oh, that there may be nothing! If again, 

Beyond the sleep of death, we wake to pain, 

What “¢ will then remain tous? To die 

Is of all ills the surest remedy. 
This is referred to as the cry of Macaria. 

T. C. Asucrorr. 


Lorp Morra THE Untrep IRISHMEN. 
—A collection of sworn informations relative 
to ‘free quarters,” &c., was prepared by the 
United Irishmen for Lord Moira to use in his 
speeches in the House of Lords on the state 
of Ireland. These were privately printed in 


London in the winter of the same year 1797, 
and a copy was in the possession of the late 
Dr. Madden when preparing his well-known 
‘United Irishmen’ in 1843. It was pre- 
sumably sold when his library was dispersed 
in November, 1865. Could any reader say 
what has been its ultimate fate, or where 
another copy could be seen ? 
Joun S. Crone. 


*Batuitpa.—Can any one tell me who is 
the author, and what is the meaning, of the 
little ballad called ‘ Bathilda’? It is the story 
of a noble Saxon maid, whom the fortunes of 
war had made a slave in Gaul, and who weds 
*“* King Clovis brave.” The poem opens with 
these lines :— 

There is a dim old tale of beauty 
Told in the land of Gaul, 

And the tender light of love and duty, 
It streameth over all. 

The poem concludes thus :— 

When widowhood and sorrow came, 
A cloistered cell she trod. 

To France she left a deathless name, 
Her soul she gave to God. 

Now, as I read French history, King Clovis 
married Clotilda, daughter of the King of 
Burgundy, and if Bathilda left a ‘* deathless 
name,” why can I not find it in any encyclo- 
peedia ? Freperic RowLanpD MarRvVIN. 


537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y 


“Vescation.”—I should be much obliged 
if any of your readers could throw light on 
the word “ vescalion,” occurring in Bohn’s 
foot-note to ‘Cicero on Old Age.’ The passage 
18 :— 

“** The other miseries which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and forti- 
tude may conquer; by caution and circumspection 
we may steal along with very little to obstruct or 
incommode us ; by spirit and vigour we may force 
a way, and reward the vescalion by conquest, by the 
pleasures of victory.’—Rambler, No, 69.” 

I have sought the meaning of ‘“ ves- 
calion” in three dictionaries—the ‘ Century,’ 
Webster’s, and that of Johnson published in 
1799—but have failed to find the word. 

C. A. W. 


Capt. Rozert Heriorr Barciay, R.N.— 
I wish to learn whether there is a portrait of 
this officer, who served with distinction in the 
American War of 1812, married Miss Agnes 
Cosser, and died in 1824, leaving several sons 
and daughters. I should be greatly obliged 
if one of his grandchildren would communi- 
cate with me on the subject. There is an 
interesting memoir of him in Marshall's ‘Royal 
Naval Biography,’ ix. 186. J. K. LAUGHTON. 

King’s College, London, W.C. 
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Harriet: JosEPpH LANCASTER.—In an un- 
ublished letter, dated “23 of 2nd mo. 1811,” 
oseph Lancaster writes :— 
“T have carefully perused Harriet’s report and 

address, and, however for a time it may take, I see 
she has not got Sampson's [sic] heifer, nor yet will 
she know his riddle. I see nothing but what is 
quite in a line with her regular conduct since she 
set up in trade for herself with a portion of my 
stock-in-trade as capital.” 

To whom does he refer? The chief women 
writers on education living in 1811 were 
Maria Edgeworth, Priscilla Wakefield, and 
Hannah More. Harriet Martineau was only 
nine years old. Lancaster’s opponent, Mrs. 
Trimmer, died in 1810, and her name was 
Sarah. Davip SaLMon. 

Swansea. 

Moon anp Hatr-cuttrnc.—My son, who 
has been many years in California, recently 
wrote home thus :— 

**Since I went to the hair doctor I have had to 
get my hair cut in the moon—that is, between the 
new and first quarter of the moon. The theory is 
if you get it cut at the new of the moon it grows 
with the light of the moon, and is stronger in 
growth.” 

Now Thiselton Dyer, in his ‘English Folk- 
lore,’ writes :— 

“In Devonshire it is said that the hair and nails 
should always be cut during the waning of the moon, 
as many beneficial consequences are supposed to 
result.” 

The Rev. Timothy Harley, in his ‘Moon- 
Lore’ (London, 1885), says :— 

‘A superstitious person will not commit his seed 
to the earth when the soil, but when the moon 
requires it. He will have his hair cut when the 
moon is either in Leo, that his locks may stare like 
the lion’s shag, or in Aries, that they may curl like 
a ram’s horn.” 

Does this superstition still survive? and, if 
so, where ? Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Bowrett Famity.—I should be glad of 
information respecting the parents of John 
Bowtell, of Cambridge, 1753-1813 (benefactor 
of Addenbrooke’s Hospital and other chari- 
ties). His parents, Joseph and Margery, 
appear to have settled in Holy Trinity 
parish, Cambridge, circa 1747. Can any 


reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist me to trace the| g 


family previous to the date named ? 
Artuur B. Gray. 
10, Green Street, Cambridge. 


“MorrEE MeLanique.”—In a magazine of 
1804 I find the following :— 

“*Moiree Melanique.-The Marquis Ridolfi has 
suggested a modification of this ornamental material, 
which consists in sketching flowers, figures, or other 
designs upon the tin plates with pale or coloured 


varnishes before they are dipped in the acid bath. 
The figures are, of course, left with the original 
appearance of the tin, and may be brought out in 
great perfection; or they may be made by laying 
on gold leaf or silver, the latter metals with the 
varnish defending the surface of the tin covered 
with them from the acid. 

“‘ A variety of these ingenious improvements have 
lately been made. They furnish a very innocent 
amusement, and are also highly useful, as they find 
employment for many who would otherwise be 
much in want of it.” 

Can any of your readers tell me where I 
can find “ moiree melanique” described fully? 

A. S. HuGHEs. 


“Lonninc.” — “*He joost ganned doon 
lonning tappey lappey.” “He ran down 
the lane as fast as he could.” Is ‘‘lonning” 
or “loaning” a synonym for “lane” in 
North-Country dialect ? 
NortH MIDLAND. 


[We fancy not.] 


Joun Rott Nixon. — Can any of your 
readers inform me respecting Mr. John Rolt 
Nixon, who wrote a book of poems entitled 
‘Early Wild Flowers,’ between 1840 and 1850 
—one of them is dated 1845—published by G. 
Mansell, 115, Fleet Street, but with no date 
attached? In a preface he says they were 
all written before he was seventeen. The 
father resided in Farnsham, and took the 
business of Mr. Thiselton, a bookseller in 
Market Place, Farnsham, in 1846, but left it 
about four years later. When the poems 
were pubinken, the author was living in 
Stepney, where by the list of subscribers he 
seems to have had many friends. 

CHARLES SMITH. 


Farnsham, 


BrupENELL: Boucuton.—On a portrait of 
a lady as Diana, of Romney or Reynolds 
character, is the following inscription :— 
Brudenell, wife to Thomas 
Brudenell, and daughter of Sir Willia_ 
Boughton, Bart.” As no pedigree of either 
family in Burke mentions such a marriage, will 
some courteous correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify the lady? A Lieut.- 
General Thomas Brudenel died in 1767. (See 
‘Book of Dignities.’) Kindly address replies 
irect. GrorGE MACKEY. 
155, Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


Capri ANTIQUITIES.—In the severalaccounts 
of excavations in Capri mention is made 0 
antiquities given to or pene by English- 
men, but of which I have been unable to 
discover the present resting-place. ‘ 

In Hadrava’s ‘ Ragguagli di Varii Scavi...... 


nel Isolafdi Capri (Napoli, 1793), at p. 21, men- 
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tion is made of a marble vase, with figures 
representing a sacrifice, found at Castiglione ; 
and it is said, “The actual possessor of this 
vase is an Englishman, Mr. Styvens, who has 
for some years pleasantly sojourned in this 
city [probably meaning Naples], cultivating 
a love of antiquities and music.” 

At p. 56 of the same book mention is made 
of an altar of Cibele, which Hadrava found 
in the pergola of a house, and of which he 
gives a picture. He sent it to Rome to 
be repaired. Romanelli, ‘Isola di Capri, 
Manoscritti inedite’ (Napoli, 1816), at p. 86, 
says that it came into the possession of Cav. 
Hamilton (meaning Sir William), who trans- 
ferred it to the British Museum. This state- 
ment is not correct ; or at least the altar is 
not now in the Museum. 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
could inform me of the present site of these 


two antiquities. J. F. Rorron. 
Godalming. 


Beplics, 


ROYAL OAK DAY. 
(10 iii. 446.) 

Royat Oak Day is observed at Durham in 
a manner peculiar to that city, and hitherto, 
I believe, not noted in any standard work of 
general interest. 

Hutchinson, in his ‘History and Anti- 
quities of the County Palatine,’ Newcastle, 
1787, writing on John Fossour, Prior of 
Durham, says (vol. ii. p. 90) :— 

“Tn this prior’s time was fought the great battle 
of the Red-Hills, in which David Bruce was taken 
prisoner. The victory was announced to the people 
of the city by the ecclesiastics singing a solemn 
hymn or 7'’e Deum on the top of the steeple of the 
cathedral church, in consequence of a signal from 
the monks at Maiden Bower. This custom was 
continued on the anniversary, till the times of 
general confusion in the sixteenth century. The 
restoration of King Charles was a matter of such 
great joy to this church, that the ceremony was 
revived on the 29th of May, on which day it is still 
annually performed.” 

The recent observance of the custom this 
year, after the afternoon service, when the 
choir sang “Lord, for Thy tender mercy’s 
sake,” “Give peace in our time, O Lord,” and 
“ Therefore with angels and archangels,” led 
to a search in the files of local newspapers, 
from which the following notes are taken. 

In the first volume of the Durham County 
Advertiser, under date the 3rd of the month 
and year of Waterloo, it is stated that the 
“ancient custom......is now quite laid aside.” 
The revival of it is told in a very interesting 


note in the same newspaper for Saturday, 
31 May, 1828, which is here given verbatim : 

‘* Yesterday being the anniversary of the resto- 
ration of King Charles II. the bells of the several 
churches in this city were rung frequently during 
the day, and the houses throughout the town were 
decorated in the usual manner with branches or 
sprigs of ‘Royal Oak.’ The children of the Blue 
Coat and Girls’ Schools* walked in procession to 
attend morning service at the Cathedral, where an 
excellent and appropriate sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. W.S. Gilly, A.M., Prebendary of Durham. 

“* After evening service, an ancient custom, which 
has been in abeyance for the last seventeen years, 
was revived by the choristers sr anthems from 
the summit of the principal tower of the Cathedral. 
This custom arose from the monks having sung 
‘Te Deum’ from that elevated situation as soon as 
victory was declared at the Battle of Neville’s 
Cross in 1346. The anniversary of the victory was 
similarly celebrated for org years afterwards ; in 
later times the custom was kept up, but it was to 
commemorate another event, namely, the restoration 
of Charles II. on the 29th of May, 1660. The anthems 
sung by the choir yesterday were ‘ Praise the Lord, 
O Jerusalem,’ Clarke: ‘Praise the Lord, O my 
soul,’ Child; ‘O Lord, grant the king a long life,’ 
Child. The first was sung from the south side of 
the tower, the second from the north, and the third 
from theeast. A great number of persons assembled 
on the Palace Green and in the Bailey to listen to 
the music, which, however, was not very 7 
heard from so great a height. ‘The sounds whic 
did reach the earth had a sweet and pleasing 
effect.” 

H. R. Lercuton. 
East Boldon, R.S.0., co. Durham. 


Although I cannot recollect quite so far 
back as Mr. T. RatcLiFFE, my knowledge of 
this locality dates back something like half 
a century. During that time I also have 
noted the change in the observance of Royal 
Oak Day—29 May. When I was a boy it 
was the invariable rule to place a huge branch 
of oak high up on the church steeple. The 
principal inns of the village also displayed 
similar branches over their doors, and early 
in the morning the ringers woke us with a 
merry peal. Every boy and girl wore a sprig 
of oak, and even some of the farmers and 
their men would don a sprig in their hats. 
Those children who had forgotten to provide 
themselves with oak leaves were set upon by 
their companions, and mercilessly pinched 
until they procured a supply from some 
friend. I do not remember that nettles were 
used to sting them with, but I have heard of 
the punishment before. 

Llike these old customs, and I invariably 


* A notice in June, 1830, of the commemoration 
states that the Blue Coat and Sunday-School chil- 
dren, about in number, walked in procession 
to the Cathedral, attired in their best clothes, ‘‘ and 
each decorated with a sprig of ‘Royal Oak,’ to 
attend divine service.” 
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wear a sprig of oak myself on each succeeding 


anniversary of Royal Oak Day. I have also 
encouraged the school children to do the 
same. ‘This year I saw several of them 
decorated, and on the evening before I 
noticed they were gathering bunches of oak 
leaves ready for the occasion. It is long 
since our church and inns displayed their 
branches, and the ringers have now given up 
their early ogee 

In her ‘ Dictionary of Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases’ (1854), Miss Baker gives 
the following interesting account of how the 
day was observed at Northampton :— 

“On this day it was formerly the custom for all 
the principal families in the town of Northampton 
to place a large branch of oak over the door of their 
houses or in their balconies, in remembrance of the 
restoration of Charles the Second. The oak boughs 
are gradually disappearing, but the corporate body 
still goes in procession to All Saints’ Church, 
accompanied by the boys and girls of the different 
charity schools, each of them having a sprig of oak, 
with a gilt oak-apple, placed in the front of their 
dress; and, should the season be unpropitious, and 
oak-apples be scarce, small gilded potatoes are sub- 
stituted. The commemoration of this day has 
probably been more generally and loyally observed 
in this town than in many other places from a 
feeling of gratitude to that monarch, who munifi- 
cently contributed 1,000 tons of timber out of 
Whittlewood Forest, and remitted the duty of 
chimney money in Northampton for seven years, 
towards the rebuilding of the town after the de- 
structive fire in 1675. The statue of the King, 
which is placed in the centre of the balustrade on 
the portico of All Saints’ Church, is always en- 
veloped in oak boughs on this day.” 

I may add that the custom of attending 
church as recorded above is still kept up. 
The Mayor, Corporation, and magistrates of 
Northampton, together with the charity 
trustees, the freemen, the boys of the Blue 
Coat and Orange School, and the girls of 
Beckett and Sargeant’s School, walked in 
procession to All Saints’ Church on Sunday, 
28 May, this year, and the children received 
their annual prizes the next day. 

In The Birmingham Weekly Post of 3 June 
reference was made to the decline in the 
observance of “Oakapple Day,” and an 
account (illustrated) was given of the way 
the day is celebrated at the Leycester Hos- 
pital, Warwick. See also 10" S. i. 486. 

We apply the dock leaf to nettle stings, 
but, our couplet being somewhat different 
from Mr. Ratcuirre’s, I record it :— 

In dock, out nettle; 
Never let the blood settle. 
Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


We always had a whole holiday on ‘‘ Oak- 
apple Day” when I was a schoolboy at 


Chudleigh, in Devonshire, nearly fifty years 
ago. 

I have often wondered since why the his- 
torical event of 29 May should have been thus 
so rigidly commemorated in the county of 
Devon—not that we, as boys, ever questioned 
the propriety of the celebration. I seem also 
to recollect some of the customs and penalties 
incident to the occasion, as mentioned by 
Mr. Tuos. RatciirFe and Mr. Harry Hens. 

CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


On the occasion of the review of Kentish 
Volunteers by George III. at the Mote Park, 
Maidstone, on 1 August, 1799, the town was 
specially decorated with oak boughs, and the 
a including the royal ladies, wore oak 
eaves. Why?  E. Sarrertuwailre, Col. 

R.U.S.L, Whitehall. 


“BeEaTING THE Bounps” (10 §. iii. 209, 
293, 390).—The following articles referring to 
this interesting custom will be found under 
the above heading or ‘ Perambulations ’:— 

Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i. col. 651. 

Hone’s Tour col. 1178. 

Pastimes.—London, published by Sher- 
wood, Neely & Jones, 1816. Illustrated. (Who was 
the author of this interesting book ?) 

The Graphic, 14 May, 1881. 

Bumping a Curate.—Vhe Daily Teleyraph, Friday, 
24 June, 188- (?). 

A Caution to Bumpers.— The Standard, 20 Novem- 
ber, 1874. 

I have also a considerable amount of 
manuscript and printed matter in my local 
collection referring to perambulations of the 

arish in which I was born and still reside— 
ornsey, Middlesex ; but these items can 
hardly be of more than local interest. 
GeEorGE Porter. 
Highgate, N. 


In some fifteenth-century Chancery pro- 
ceedings, edited by Mr. C. Trice Martin, 
which appear in the last issue of Archeologia, 
there is mention of a riot that occurred when 
this custom was being observed. Mr. Martin 
thinks that the turmoil grew out of a dispute 
as to parish boundaries. 

“ Shewith yow William Phelipp, knyghte, on the 

rte of oure lord the kyng, that where as Nicoll 
loenties, vickery of the chirche of Lesyngham in 
the Counte of Lincoln, Edmund Baxster ,of the 
same, and other parachones of the same toune, and 
tenauntes to the sayd William Phelypp, the xvjth 
of Maii last passyd, went procession aboute the 
boundes of the sayd toune liche as hath be usyd 
before, to praye for the peas and the good spede 
of oure soveraign lorde ; ther come John Harvy of 
Evedon in the countie of Lincoln, swyer, Richard 
Hert of the same toun, laborer, John Cusson of the 
same, husbondman, Adam Cusson of the same 
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toune, husbondman, Thomas Gelle of the same, 
husbondman, John Louthe, yonger, of the same, 
laborer, John Gelle of the same, Robert Horn- 
blynke of the same, husbondman, Rauffe Kyrkeman 
of the same, husbondman, Henry Smyth of the 
same, smyth, and other, with gret aray with 
palettes, hoburjones, bowes, arwes, axes and gleyves 
as men of werre and riottours, and in the said 
vicary and parachones mad assaut and the crucifixe 
pulled don, seyng yf they went any further pro- 
cession, that thei shulde slei them. For fere of 
which the sayd vicary ner parachones durst not at 
that tyme ne sithyn goo in procession leche as they 
have usyd tofore, the which is odyouse example.”— 
Second Series, vol. ix. p. 15. 
Epwarp PEAcock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


It may be of interest enough to place on 
record a contemporary note of “beating the 
bounds” in September last, at Bodmin, by 
the mayor and councillors. At the end of the 
day their boundary lay through a pool, into 
which the mayor threw a ball. The person 
who succeeded in rescuing the ball, and 
running with it to the town clock, received 
five shillings. Beating the bounds happens 
here once every seven years; but on this 
occasion only five years had elapsed since 
the last perambulation. 

Rosert Lewis STEELE. 


The following appeared in Zhe Birmingham 
Daily Post of 2 June :— 

“*An ancient ceremony was observed yesterday 
morning (Ascension Day) by the Lichfield Cathe- 
dral choristers. The choristers walked round the 
boundaries of the Cathedral parish, headed by the 
processional cross, the clergy conducting the devo- 
tions at the eight places where there is a record of 
there having been, or still is, a well. Early yester- 
day morning the choristers had decorated the 
principal residences in the Cathedral Close with 
freshly gathered elm boughs. As the procession 
entered the Cathedral at the conclusion the ‘ Old 
Hundredth’ hymn was sung, and the ancient 
custom was concluded around the font.” 

WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Famity iii. 327, 494).— 
Allow me to contradict certain statements 
made by W. I. R. V. The original MS. of 
Lady Fanshawe’s ‘Memoirs’ is in my posses- 
sion, and has never been out of the family. 
It is in the old contemporary binding of 
red leather, with Sir Richard Fanshawe’s 
coat of arms emblazoned on the outside 
leather. Her signature, dated May, 1676, is 
inside. I have many letters and papers before 
me in the handwriting of heels Lady Fan- 


shawe and Sir Richard. Certain pages have 
been ruthlessly torn out at the end, but this 
fact does not prove my original MS. “to be 
original in merely a limited sense.” I have 
seen none of the papers or the MS. W.I. R.V. 


says he has, but years ago he possessed a 
cae of a portrait of Sir R Fanshawe with 
greyhound belonging to my father. 

The edition about to be poewe se of Lady 
Fanshawe’s ‘ Memoirs’ will be edited by one 
of the most competent antiquaries of the day. 
There cannot be two originals of Lady Fan- 
shawe’s * Memoirs,’ and it is scarcely likely 
that the copy would be in possession of the 
family and the original offered for sale. 

EVELYN JoHn FANSHAWE. 

132, Ebury Street. 

[This discussion is becoming too personal to go 
further, and we cannot insert any more on the 
subject. ] 


‘Love’s Lasour’s Lost’: 17s Date (10S. 
iii. 265, 370).—Now that Mr. Crark has © 
kindly made it clear what his point is in his 
original communication (10 §. iii. 170), I wilh 
endeavour to render my explanation of it even 
clearer than I have succeeded in doing in the 
original passage in my little book, written in 
a very condensed form. In the book, at 
p. 38, I plainly said that the name used in 
the first play—‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ pub- 
lished in 1598—was not the “ full name,” and 
Tadded, as explanatory :— 

‘* This looks as if the use of the pen name was not 
finally decided upon, and was hesitating and tenta- 
tive, from the publication of * Venus’ in 1593 till the 
the publication of ‘ Love ’s Labour’s Lost” 
in 


Let me add to my explanation more fully 


ere. 

The “ full name” of “ William Shakespeare’ 
was invented by Bacon as early as 1593. | It 
appears, accordingly, upon the dedication 
both of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ in 1593, and in 
that of ‘Lucrece’ in 1594. The name thus. 
used is clearly not that of the Stratford 
actor; but it was so framed as to closely re- 
semble it, and yet not to be identical with it. 
The newly formed name had a significance 
of its own. It betokened ‘The Quirinus,” 
fabled to have been thrown by Romulus into: 
the Quirinal, where it took root and became 
a laurel tree. The word Quirinus itself was 
derived from an old Sabine word signifyin 
a ‘‘spear.” Thus the whole word, so frame 
in its first syllable, formed the word “Shake” ; 
while its second syllable, even in those early 
days, as plainly added the word “spear” to 
the “Shake” in the first. The whole word 
thus created conveyed to the initiated 
Bacon’s well - known classic distinction of 
being the great ‘“Spear-shaker” known to 
fame. The meaning thus sought to be given 
to the new word is corroborated by the fact 
that more than thirty men, who bore the 
names of either distinguished members of the 
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universities or members of the inns of court, 
celebrated their loved Quirinus, or “Shake- 
spear,” directly after Bacon’s death. The 

ms in which they did so were collected 
by his chaplain Rawley, and may be found 
in Blackburn’s edition of Bacon (published 
1730), or in vol. x. of the “Harleian Mis- 
cellany.” No less than twenty-seven out of 
the thirty-seven pieces speak of Bacon as a 
great poet. 

Why, then, was this full and significant 
name yet not employed in 1598 on the edition 
of the first play published, as if bearing the 
name of the actor? Two explanations are 
possible of this fact. 

Some learned in this subject say that the 
variance in spelling was a mere printer’s 
error, accidentally made. And they urge, 
with considerable force, that its weight is 
much diminished by the fact that the pecu- 
liar spelling employed on the publication of 
the first play in 1598 has not been found to 
be repeated in any one of the quarto or folio 
editions of the plays subsequently published. 
Nay, more, the peculiar spelling employed 
in 1598 was corrected in a quarto of 
‘Richard III.’ published in the very next 
year, bearing on it the classical “Quirinus” 
name of “William Shake-speare,” properly 
divided. 

Weighty as this explanation is, yet I 
myself find another, extending such expla- 
nation still further, with which Mr. CLark 
will, perhaps, be even less pleased. Bacon 
had manufactured the name of the ‘‘ Spear- 
Shaker,” or Quirinus, as early as 1593 and 
1594. To get it, he had turned the Stratford 
actor’s first syllable of “Shag,” or “ Shax,” as it 
was thencommonly pronounced, into ‘‘Shake.” 
He had also changed the second syllable of 
the patronymic into “Speare.” Bacon was an 
ey cautious man, and was in the habit, 
as we all know, of working by experiment. 
When he came to put forward an altogether 
new publication, by the man who had written 
‘Venus’ and also ‘Lucrece,’ he felt timid 
about altering the second syllable in the play 
as well as the first, lest it should attract 
attention. So the first play was published 
with a name that only resembled the first 
syllable of the name of the author of the two 
earlier poems, and was published by a wholly 
new publisher, named Cuthbert Burby. He 
could, if necessity arose, be easily passed off 
as a mere “pirate” who had somehow stolen 
the then old play. His name, too, never 
appears again as the publisher of a play. 

o one, however, noticed that Cuthbert 
Burby had even followed the first syllable in 
“Shake.” So, in the next year, Bacon added 


the “Speare” in the second syllable; and 
even interjected the hyphen between the 
two syllables to mark the change of signifi- 
cance in the mere word as a whole by the 
changes made in its spelling. 

Mr. Criark will, I feel sure, not suppose 
that I for a moment intended to charge 
him with intentional misquotation. He and 
your readers will also, I hope, forgive me for, 
in the hurry of dictation, by a slip of the 
moment, using “folio” in place of “quarto” 
—a little slip which surely never misled any 
one. All readers will, I think, concur in 
thanking Mr. CLarkK for an instructive and 
well-meant discussion, for which I, at least, 
heartily thank him. G. Pirr-LEwis. 


[We cannot insert more on this subject. ] 


PincuBEcK F amity (10" §. iii. 421).—Being 
a Lincolnshire Pinchbeck, I was much inte- 
rested in Mr. UNDERDOWN’s note on the 
Pinchbeck family. I wonder if he has heard 
the following doggerel, which I often had 
ae at me when I was a National Schoo) 


Adam and Eve and Pinchbeck 

Went down to the river to bathe ; 

Adam and Eve got drownded, 

And who do you think got saved? 
The chief object of the chanter was to get 
the answer to the question in the last line, 
and then demonstrate it by pinching you. 
I used to think it was only a Lincolnshire 
verse, and I was much surprised to hear it 
when I came into Lancashire, where Pinch- 
becks are very scarce. 

One wonders which Pinchbeck is referred 
to in the lines, and how on earth he got mixed 
up with Adam and Eve. Perhaps it is only 
a schoolboy ditty. 

In reference to the name being spelt Pinch- 
back, I might say that up here in Lancashire, 
where they reverse e’s and a’s, calling Bailey 
Bealey, and Bealey Bailey, my name is 
generally pronounced Pinchback, with a 
decided smack on the “back.” Lancashire 
folk seem unable to say ‘‘ beck”; if they do 
not call it “back,” they turn it into “ beek.” 

There is a Pinchback mentioned somewhere 
in Pepys’s ‘ Diary.’ Who was he? 

I think Mr. Unperpown’s definition of 
Pinchbeck as “a stream flowing in a narrow 
channel” nearer the mark than that given in 
Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ :— 

‘*The name is French, and, like many surnames, 
was orig. a nickname. It means having a beak or 
mouth like pincers; from F. pince, *a pincer’ 
(Cot.), and bec, a beak.” 

The name is certainly Norman French, and 
the Pinchbecks may be an offshoot of the 
family of Bec, Bek, or Beck, which came over 
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with William the Conqueror and settled in 
Lincolnshire. Small streams are still known 
as becks in that county. 

What are the full armorial bearings of the 
Pinchbeck family? The fifth quartering of 
Robert Cecil, first Ear] of Salceery (Arg., a 
chevron between three chess rooks ermines), 
is mostly given as Walcot of Walcot, co. 
Lincoln, but sometimes as Pinchbeck. Are 
both arms alike? If so, why? 

In 3" S. xi. 307 there is mentioned a deed 
which is signed by Robert Pynchbek, sub- 
prior of Spalding, and is dated 31 July, 1534. 

W. H. 

[‘* Adam and Eve and pinch ’em” was familiar to 

London schooboys forty years ago. ] 


An inquiry was made at 8" §. i. 493, under 
William Hebb, as to the birth, baptism, and 
parentage of William Hebb, who married, 
7 July, 1767, at St. Martin’s Church, Charing 
Cross, Martha, daughter of Christopher 
Pinchbeck, the inventor of the material 
known as pinchbeck ; but I do not remember 
that any reply was made to this inquiry. 
William Hebb was father of Christopher 
Henry Hebb, surgeon, twice Mayor of Wor- 
cester, who died in 1861, and whose name 
appears in the ‘ D.N.B,’ JoHN Hess. 


‘THE Missa’ (10t" iii. 469).—Before the 
days of liturgiology any illuminated MS. 
service-book was called a ‘‘ missal,” hence 
the term ‘‘missal-painting.” In January, 
1818, my grandfather, William Fowler, the 
engraver, had some dealings with Mr. Joseph 
Sams, the well-known collector and bookseller 
at Darlington, and was “C* by Missal, 15/.” 
This ‘ Missal’ was a beautiful Flemish MS. 
Hore ; but we always used to call it ‘The 
Missal’ until we knew better. A fine illumi- 
nated MS. York Breviary in Bishop Cosin’s 
library at Durham was lettered ‘ Missale 
Romanum’ early in the last century. This 
error has now been corrected. But it figures 
as ‘ Missale Romanum’ in ‘ Catalogi Veteres,’ 
Surtees Soc. (1838), p. 136. 

Durham. 


This is no doubt a mistake. It is very 
unlikely that a lady in any period of the 
Middle Ages would use a missal in her 
private devotions, even if she were a Latin 
scholar, which is in itself not improbable. 
The artist, however, is to excused 
for the error into which he has fallen. 
The general public know very little about 
the service-books of the Catholic Church. 
It is not so very long ago that every Latin 
book of prayers, especially if it contained 
illuminations, was called a missal. I think 
Sir Walter Scott fell into this error more 


than once; but it is so common that it 
would never have occurred to me to make 
a record thereof. 

A similar mistake has occurred about the 
chasuble, which has often been spoken of 
as a cope. Epwarp Peacock. 


Is there any reason why a young lady in 
fourteenth-century attire should not read a 
missal under a tree, especially when her 
maker designed her for the sole purpose of 
doing it? Str. SwITHIN. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company’s ‘Standard 
Dictionary,’ 1900, gives as a secondary mean- 
ing of mussal, “an illuminated black-letter 
manuscript book of early date resembling 
the old mass-books.” It is to be hoped this 
Americanism will not obtain a footing here. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Parstor'’s Hatt, Essex (10'S. iii. 430, 490). 
—<Allow me, the present owner of Parsloes, 
absolutely to contradict certain statements 
made by W. I. R. V. The fine old oak 
Jacobean {panelling is all in absolutely per- 
fect order, though the house is not. may 
here state it is my intention to put the house 
in order at the earliest date possible, and 
that it will be inhabited. 

I beg also to contradict the statement that 
it has had no tenant since 1855. It was 
tenanted down to December, 1895. The last 
tenant was my aunt, the late Hon. Mrs. 
W. W. ©. Talbot, widow of the late Hon. and 
Rev. William Whitworth Chetwynd Talbot, 
rector of Hatfield, Herts, brother of Henry, 
seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 

All the fine family pictures mentioned by 
Mr. Hotpen MacMicnaer are still in my 
family. EveELynN JouHn FANSHAWE. 

132, Ebury Street, 8. W. 


The monograph mentioned by Mr. Epwarp 
Sir was prepared by Mr. E. J. Sage, of 
Stoke Newington, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Harrison,* Windsor (Herald), and 
originally appeared in my friend Dr. J. J. 
Howard’s Mise. Gen. et Her. Although never 
completed in MS., it was separately reprinted 
privately by Mr. J. G. Fanshawe in quarto 
form, with illustrations of some family por- 
traits added, under the title of ‘ Notes, 
Genealogical and Historical, on the Fanshawe 
Family,’ 5 parts, 1868-72. ¥ 


Kyicuts TemMpiars (10 §., iii. 467 ; iv. 10). 
—To the works mentioned in my former 
reply I may add the ‘Miscellany’ of the 
(orig.) Spalding Club, 1852, which gives 


* Harrison was the maiden name of Sir Richard’s 


wife, the Lady Fanshawe who wrote the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
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rentals of the “‘ Tempill landis” in the city, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
“Fasti Acad. Mar.’ (selections from records of 
Mariscal College and University), 1889-98, 
containing particulars relative to Templar 
property in Kincardineshire ; and Reports of 
the Burgh Commission in connexion with 
the Burgh Reform Act. G. M. Fraser. 
Public Library, Aberdeen. 


Dickenstan Lonpon (10'S. ii. 49; iii. 453). 
—See ‘The Dickens Country,’ by Frederic G. 
Kitton (A. & C. Black, 1905), for views and 
descriptions of places, buildings,&c.,connected 
with Charles Dickens, in London and else- 
where, many of which are mentioned in his 
works, under different names and titles. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


Mr. Moxuay, LeEIcesteR SQuaRE SHow- 


MAN (10 §. iii, 307, 357, 395, 474).—To the | d 


bibliography already given as to Leicester 
Square add, “The Story of Leicester Square, 
by John Hollingshead...... with numerous 
illustrations by M. Faustin, Howell Russell, 
Phil May, and Others, and Facsimile Repro- 
ductions of Rare Engravings, Original Water- 
Colours, &c.” (London, Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., 1892). Among the illustrations are 
‘Craven House, Drury Lane,’ ‘Leicester 
Square in the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘A 
Mapp of the Parish of St. Anns’ (1750), 


**Staircase of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ House, 


47, Leicester Square,’ ‘The Assembly Rooms 
—Messrs. Puttick & Simpson,’ ‘ The so-called 
Observatory of Sir Isaac Newton,’ ‘ Leicester 
Square from Leicester Place, about 1820,’ 
“Wylde’s [sic] Globe, Leicester Square, 1851,’ 
‘The Last of the Old Horse,’ from a water- 
colour by Mr. John O'Connor, the scenic 
artist, and ‘Interior of Wylde’s [sic] Globe.’ 

There is an interesting “bull” on p. 16 
(are there not two 2) :— 

‘When Lord Mohun was killed he was living in 
Macclesfield House, Gerrard Street, Soho, at the 
back of Leicester House, a site now occupied by the 
defunct Pelican Club.” 

Rosert PrerPornt. 


Love (10 iii. 449).—An «ale was 
quite a general word for a feast. Under ‘Ale’ 
in ‘N.E.D.’ we find help-ale, soul-ale, dirge- 
ale, Whitson-ale, Mary-ale, leet-ale, scot-ale, 
bed-ale, bride-ale. Often they were held on 
specially appointed days, as at Whitsun-tide, 

dy Day, or the occasion of a burial or 
marriage. I have no doubt that Jove-ale is 
merely short for loveday-ale. Lovedays were 
days when differences were supposed to be 
amicably settled ; see ‘ N.E.D.,’ or my notes 


to ‘Piers Plowman.’ For some reason they 
were not in good repute ; and it may there- 


fore readily appear that to encourage them 
by promoting ales was undesirable. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


The scot-ale, an entertainment given by 
the lord to his tenants, each of whom was 
bound to bring his contribution, or scot-peny, 
was a well-recognized institution of manorial 
life. The steward or bailiff presiding at 
these periodical festivities soul ensure that 
they did not degenerate into low revelry. 
Analogous to these were the church-ales under 
the supervision of the churchwardens. It 
seems obvious that Ralph Osbaston and 
John Scattergood (suggestive name) were 
of a convivial and generous nature, and, not 
content with the above official junketings, had 
“made ales” (love-ales because freely given) 
on their own account for their neighbours. 
Possibly at these private drinking bouts due 
ecorum was not observed, and “a sound of 
revelry by night” led to their presentment 
and amercement at the manor court. 

NATHANIEL Hone. 


Dr. Rock, in his ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
first edition, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 103, quoting the 
Sporley MS., Cotton MS., Claudius A. viii. 
f. 44, speaks of mead being given to certain 
monks ‘‘ad potum charitatis.” ASTARTE. 

[Reply also from Mr. HotpEN MacMIcuaet. ] 


Haswe Famity (10 §. iii, 225, 313, 376, 
477).—For the information of Mr. Montrort, 
I may say that I know nothing of Cheshire ; 
but what I wrote about mash was, corn 
from lifelong knowledge of the surround- 
ings of a stream that flows into the South- 
ampton Water. 


PALINDROME (10 §. iii. 249, 310, 375).— 
To the notes on this may be added the fact 
recorded in ‘Cornish Folk-lore,’ published 
in The Folk-lore Journal for i887, p. 196, 
that among the charms against ill-wishing 
worn by the ignorant there figured “a strip 
of parchment inscribed with the following 
words forming a four-sided acrostic: Sator, 
&e. St. SwitHn. 


“PoETA NASCITUR NON FIT” (10S, ii. 388; 

iii. 433).— Audi alteram parten. 
For a good poet ’s made, as well as born. 
Ben Jonson, ‘ To the Memory of 
Shakespeare,’ 1. 6 

Harbottle’s ‘Dictionary of Classical Quota- 
tions’ (Swan Sonnenschein, 1897), p. 31, gives 
a possible source from Florus, ‘De Qualitate 
Vitw,’ Fragment viii. 

Consules fiunt quotannis et novi proconsules : 

Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. 


H. K. Sr. J. 8. 
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WESLEY AND THE Wie (10* §. iii. 269).—I 
have a very old umbrella, which will answer 
the question whether John Wesley wore a 
wig. The handle of it is an ivory bust of 
John Wesley, with long hair falling in a 
wave round his neck at the back. It is 
evidently not meant for a wig, and is incom- 
patible with the wearing of a wig over it. 

My attention has been drawn to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the sketch of Wesley’s 
life prefixed to bis ‘Journals,’ published in 
1836 :— 


“In dress, he was a pattern of neatness and sim- 


Sir Robert Atkyns’s ‘ Ancient and Present 
State of Gloucestershire,’ 1768, :p. 234 and 
pp. 321-2. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaeEL. 


House or Lorps, 1625-60 (10% S. iii. 448, 
The following works may help 


The Order and Manner of the Sitting of the Lords 
as Peers of the Realme in the Higher House of 
Parliament. London, 1628. ; 

The Order of Sitting of the Upper House in the 
| High Court of Parliament, &c. London, 1630. 

A Perfecter Platform then hath hitherto been 
| published of the Lower House, &c., with the names 


plicity. A narrow plaited stock; a coat, with | of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the Upper 


small upright collar; no buckles at his knees; no House, ke. 
silk or velvet in any part of his apparel; and a | 


head _as white as snow gave an idea of something 
primitive and apostolic; while an air of neatness 
and cleanliness was diffused over his whole person.” | 
The italics are mine. A wig would not be 
thus described, and the hair of the portrait | 
in the book agrees with the ivory bust. | 
Henry E. Franks. | 


Rye, Sussex. 


Sir Georce Davies, Barr. iii. 469). | 
—In the ‘Synopsis of the Extinct Baro- | 
netage of England, by William Courthope, | 
London, 1835, p. 60, is the following :— 

* Davies, of London. 
Cr. 11 Jan. 1685-6. 

“1. Sir George Davies, consul and agent at Naples, | 
created as above, concerning whom no further 
information has been obtained.” 

In ‘The English Baronetage,’ London, printed 
for Tho. Wotton, 1741, vol. iv. p. *278, is the 
following, under ‘King James II’: ‘890 
Jan. 11.1685. Davies, of London.” This is 
in the list of ‘ Baronets, Extinct, &e.’ 
Rosert Prerpornt. 


QUENINGTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE (10¢" iii. 
489).—-Previously to the reign of King John 
a preceptory for the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem was founded here by 
Agnes Laci, William de Poictou, and the 
Countess Cecilia; and the endowments 
being afterwards increased, the Knights 
became possessed of the entire manor, which, 
after the suppression, was granted to Sir 
Anthony Kingstone, a.p. 1545. At the 
beginning of last century it was the property 
of Michael Hicks Beach, Esq. The pre- 
ceptory was surrounded by a moat, then 
mostly filled up. See also Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum,’ 1846, vol. vi. part ii. 
R 803 ; Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastica,’ 1787 
Gloucestershire, xxvii.); and James Dug- 
dale’s ‘British Traveller,’ 1819, vol. ii. 
a 468. Concerning lands in Formert 

longing to the monastery of Queenington, 
which is sometimes spelt ‘‘Quienington,” see 


London, 1627. 

Catalogue of the Names of all such who were 
summoned to any Parliament (or Reputed_Parlia- 
ment) from the year 1640. London, 1661.—This 
ives the Lords, &c., at Oxford, 1643, and in the 
-arliament held in 1659, 

Peers, unless they had an English title, 
could not sit in the House of Lords before 
1700. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


WAYNFLETE (10 iii. 461).— 
H. C. does not mention the theory advanced 
by Mr. A. F. Leach in his ‘ History of 
Winchester College,’ pp. 204-5 (viz., that 
the bishop should be identified with the 
Winchester scholar William Patney, of 


| Patney, Wilts), the reason for his silence 


being, I presume, that the author of the 
theory has now himself relegated it to 


the category of the “just possible”; see’ 


‘Victoria History of ay ang vol. ii. 
pp. 284-5. There seems to be no evidence 
either that Wayreflete had any connexion 
with Winchester College before he became 


‘head master, or that his father ever resided 


in Wiltshire. 


or co. MIDDLESEX 
S. iii. 387, 435).—As regards the name Hol- 
lick, I accept Cot. PrrpEAUX’s derivation in 
preference to my own. In John Norden’s map 
of Middlesex, ‘augmented by J. Speed” 
(about 1610), the town Hollick is placed 
between Muswell Hill and ‘‘ Duccatts”—a 
sub-manor easily traceable to Duckett’s Com- 
mon, in the Green Lanes. It is also important 
to note that in this map Hollick is separated 
from Friern Barnet by Colney Hatch. 

Whatever doubt, however, there may be 
as to the locality of the town, there is none 
as regards Hollick Wood. Cox. PripEAux, I 
observe, omits all mention of the wood. 
Even so late as 1802 it was in existence, and 
known to be in the manor of Tottenham. 
This can be verified by reference to a docu- 
ment entitled ‘Remarks on the Perambula- 
tion of the Parish of Tottenham made by the 
Parishioners on the 27th May, 1802.’ The 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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“ perambulation ” commenced at the Edmon- 
ton side of the parish, and proceeded towards 
the west end thereof, reference being made 
therein to the old “Queen’s Head,” Green 
Lanes (recently rebuilt), Duckett’s Farm, the 
New River, and the ditch (or rivulet Moselle). 
The ‘ Remarks’ then proceed as follows :— 

“Go on to Parker’s fence, leading towards J/us- 
well Hill, then come over and keep along the fence 
to the end; here is a mark on an oak, and as soon 
as you go in the field on the right hand is a stone 
marked for St. James’, Clerkenwell, keep down 
that side as far as the ditch, then cross, as the ditch 
does, up to the barn of Mr. Mitchel ; keep on by the 
ditch down to Holleck Wood, cross the ditch; here 
js a mark on an oak in the corner; keep up the 
ditch on the wood side two fields, then cross over 
and go on to Bounds Green Lane.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
present Bounds Green Road (named _after 
the before-mentioned lane) is in Wood Green, 
and consequently in the manor of Tottenham. 
A copy of the document, which contains a 
detailed account of the boundaries of the 
ancient manor from which the above extract 
is taken, will be found in Dr. Robinson’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Tottenham ’ (1840), vol. i. pp. 157-60. 

. Bastt Brreu. 

15, Brampton Road, South Tottenham. 


We note the doubt expressed at the last 
reference with regard to Lysons’s rendering 
of the surname Morton; but it appears pro- 
bable that he was correct, since we find it so 
in the ‘Cal. Charter Rolls’ (P.R.O. 1903). 
Another difficulty. however, arises, since this 
calendar gives William de Morton (not 
Walter). It may be observed that the manors 
possessed by James de Alditheley twenty-five 
years later included, besides Halewyke, co. 
Middlesex, both Morton and Horton, co. 
Stafford. 

Cou. PripEAUX’s etymology for Hollick is 
doubtless correct ; possibly he may suggest 
an equally satisfactory elucidation of the 
neighbouring Pinsenall (9° 8. xi. 287). The 
only variation we have discovered is “ Pens- 
nothyll” (Feet of Fines, Eliz. 4 and 5 Mich. 
D.C.). W. McB. anp F. Marcuam. 

69, Beechwood Road, Hornsey, N. 


Tue Ecyprran Hatt, 
iii. 163, 236, 297, 334, 411, 451).—Some con- 
fusion as to the exact date of Tom Thumb’s 
advent has evidently arisen from the fact 
of there being two different show-bills of his 
exhibition. The first, quoted by Cot. 


PripEAUx (10 §. iii. 451), clearly substantiates 
the date I named, 1844 ; but there is another 
in my collection announcing the “Farewell 
Levees of General Tom Thumb previous to 
his final departure for America. Positively 


for a short time only.” Here is the only 
indication of date: “ He has not increased 
one inch in height nor an ounce in weight, 
since he was seven months old! He is 14 years 
old, 25 inches high, and weighs 15 pounds!” 
This is issued from the Egyptian Hall, 
and suggests a return visit in 1846. I should 
like some confirmation of this. Barnum’s 
statement to Mr. R. MarsHam-TowNnsHeEnp, 
although of great interest, can hardly be 
correct. When the General returned to 
London in 1857 and gave his entertainment 
at the Prince of Wales Bazaar, 209, Oxford 
Street, he is said to have hardly altered. I 
is impossible that he was only five years old 
when exhibiting in 1844. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

As we seem now to be making a little 
divagation from the place to the subjects 
exhibited, allow me to say that I perfectly 
well remember, when a boy in July, 1844, 
seeing Tom Thumb, accompanied by his 
showman Barnum, being exhibited at the 
Adelaide Gallery. He posed as “ Ajax defy- 
ing the lightning,” and as “ Napoleon I.,” 
just as we can suppose him appearing through 
the wrong end of a telescope. Pamphlets 
were offered for sale at the gallery, giving a 
fictitious memoir of him, on the cover of 
which were represented the Queen and Prince 
Albert admiring Tom Thumb. It was said 
on the cover that he gave a stamped receipt 
to ladies only. 

About 1854 P. T. Barnum published his 
own life, in a limp cover, having a portrait of 
himself on the outside, and giving a descrip- 
tion of the impositions he had practised on the 
public. Its sale must have been large, though 
now it has become a scarce book. It was 
copiously illustrated with rather common 
engravings. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. ° 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. . 


“Boast”: irs EtymMoiocy §. iii. 485). 
—The article on this word by Dr. SmyrHe 
PALMER is very acceptable, as the word is so - 
difficult. I will only say now that it may ” 
prove impossible to connect the sb. Loste, 
when it is a comparatively late and solely 
Northern variant of Jozste, a flask, with the 
sb. boste and verb Josten, as occurring far 
earlier in the sense of “boast” and “to 
boast.” It is to be feared that the author of 
the ‘Catholicon’ (1483) confused two words 
that were previously quite distinct. 

By a curious coincidence, I have myself 
lately imagined a possible source for this 
difficult word, which I will here merely 
indicate. I accept the conclusion in the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ that the phonology 
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is decisively in favour of derivation from an 
Anglo-French (Norman) verb Joster, which 
does not happen to have been found as yet, 
though it may turn up any day. Such a 
Norman word could, of course, be of real 
Norman, Norwegian, origin, and may 
very well be connected with a large family of 
words in that language which seem to give 
the right idea, when we remember that the 
M.E. dosten included the idea of being noisy 
or clamorous. 

The Norwegian glossaries by Aasen and 
Ross contain these words: /avs, proud, 
boastful ; Zvuwsa, to bounce out, to go blindly 
forward ; Jcuse, a proud man; aust, adv., 
greatly ; Jus (Dan. and Swed. bus), bounce! 
plump! inter). ; (Dan. buse, Swed. busca), 
to rush out upon, rush forward headlong, to 
fling rudely ; /us, blunt, downright ; Justa, to 
break out, to be violent ; /usna, to be violent. 
Cognate words are numerous ; as E. Friesic 
busen, to be noisy or violent ; Low G. buus- 
dern, to storm, be violent ; buusdert, a violent 
storm, tempest ; /wusdriy, boisterous (Berg- 
haus); Zusen, sb. a crash (7d.); bustern, to 
scold severely (/d.); Norw. dbustriy, harsh, 
severe (Ross). Still more important are the 
Norw. /austa, to be violent, to be noisy or 
boisterous ; /ruste, a reckless man ; Lausten, 
adj., audaciously precipitate ; for this base 
baust- would exactly give A.-F. bost-er, just 
as L. cause gives F. chose, and L. encaustum 
gives Ital. inchiostro. 

Many more related words exist, but the 
above may suftice. Mr. Mayuew kindly tells 
me that a similar origin may account for the 
mysterious word Joisterous ; just as L. claus- 
trum accounts for clozster. 

I think that Justle, verb, may also be allied. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


CHILD EXECUTED FoR WiTcHcRArFT (10% 
iii. 468).—The charges against Mrs. Mary 
Hickes, and the execution of the child, have 
been fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ and proved 
to be untrue. See 1S. v. 395, 514; 22'S. v. 
503. ‘*A slander well hoed grows like the 
devil.” Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 


In 1716 Mrs. Hickes and her daughter, 
nine years old, were hanged at Hunting- 
don for selling their souls to the devil and 
raising a storm by pulling off their stockings 
and making a lather of soap. This was the 
last execution for witchcraft in England. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

[For the last execution for witchcraft in England 
see S, viii. 486; ix. 35, 117.] 

AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIons (10 §. iii. 469).— 
Kingsley’s “lame dogs over stiles” is from a 
letter of invitation to Thomas Hughes to join 


him in a tramp in North Wales. The thi 
line of the four quoted should read “ = 
meet them.” The lines were written in the 
visitors’ book at the ‘ Prince Llewellyn” Inn 
ag and it has been stated that this 
was their original appearance, and that the 
epistle was never actually sent to Hughes. 

H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


“Do the work that’s nearest,” &c., is f 
‘Invitation to Tom Hughes,’ 1.12 from a 
Macmillan’s collected edition of the ‘Poems’ 
(1884), p. 316. Sr. J. S. 


The song commencing “I’ve no money, so 
you see,” occurs in a vaudeville entitled ‘The 
Loan of a Lover,’ by J. R. Pianché, produced 
29 Sept., 1834, at the Olympic Theatre, and 
was sung by Madame Vestris in the character 
of Gertrude; the principal male part of Peter 
Spyk, the simple lover of Gertrude, being 
played by Robert Keeley. In a note to the 
printed edition of the play it is stated that 
the song, the air of which is said to be taken 
from ‘ Faut l’Oublier,’ is published by Chap- 
pell, 50, New Bond Street. Jno. Hess. 

[Mr. W. Doveunas, T. G., . H. G. 

wriGut also thanked for replies. ] P 


Wace ON THE Battie or Hastines (10¢* 
S._ iii. 407, 455). Pror. SKEAT refers to 
“Edgar” as author of a prose version of 
Wace. We should read Edgar Taylor, who 
sprang from the well-known Norfolk family, 
including a printer represented by Taylor 
«& Francis, Mrs. Reeve, and Capt. Meadows 
Taylor—all quite distinct from the Stanford 
Rivers family, so distinguished by the name 
of Isaac. A. Hatt. 


Besant on Dr. Warts (10 §. iii. 489).— 
I remember when I was at school at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, in 1865, having pointed out 
to me a spot in Richmond Park, overlooking 
the Thames Valley, where, my informant 
said, Dr. Watts stood when he wrote his 
hymn commencing ‘‘ There is a land of pure 
delight,” and containing the lines— 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green. 

Although the view of the green fields beyond 
the shining river may well have inspired 
such a thought, I have since been led to 


»| believe that the information I then received 


was quite erroneous. 


In ‘Our Hymns: their Authors and 


Origin,’ by Josiah Miller, M.A. (1866 
p- 96, I find the following paragraph iy - 


** Local tradition connects this hymn [‘ TI i 
a land of pure delight ’] with the fs A Ser of 
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Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


The Works of Horace. The Latin Text with 
Conington’s Translation. (Bell & Sons.) 

AN enchanting and a scholarly little volume is this, 
just small enough to be carried in the waistcoat 
pocket, and exquisite in paper, print, and binding. 
in a novel of Capt. Marryat, if we rightly recollect, 
the period of which was that of war with France, 
those exercising the guns, while passing near an 
island in French possession, aimed a gun in pure 
wantonness at a figure on the beach. To their sur- 
prise, and somewhat to their dismay, it fell. Send- 
ing a boat to the spot, they found on the beach the 
body of a well-dressed man who had been reading 
Horace. That fate is hardly likely to befall a man 
of to-day, who will probably be on a motor-car, and 
will certainly not be reading a Latin classic. If an 
scholarly creature capable of such an action is left 
alive, here is the ideal volume for him. With a 
few unimportant deviations the text is that of the 
latest edition of the ‘Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.’ 
Though scarcely inspired, Conington’s translation 
is scholarly and ‘‘ elegant,” to use a word of which 
the eighteenth century was proud. We hope this 
spirited effort on the part of the publishers will be 
successful enough to elicit a companion volume of 
Virgil. There are those—unhappily few in these 
later days—to whom these works would constitute 
a library. 


The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swinburne. In 
Five Volumes.—Vol. 1. The Queen Mother and 
Rosamond. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A COMPLETE edition of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedies 

is an indispensable complement to the collec- 

tion of his poems, the appearance of which we 
have noted. The first volume of this is now issued 
in precisely the same form as the previous collection, 
and will obtain no less warm a welcome. Those 
who read in the first edition the two works now 
reprinted, and prophesied or hailed the arrival of 

a great poet, were but few. Not until ‘ Atalanta’ 

flashed upon the sight was the world fully witched. 

After the enthusiastic reception of this, and the 

grudging and not easily comprehensible outburst 
ainst ‘Poems and Ballads,’ the first edition of 

“The Queen Mother’ and ‘ Rosamond’ became one 

of the scarcest and most coveted of poetical works. 

What is still the pecuniary value of the original 

edition we know not. So soon as a work becomes 

generally accessible, and the thirst of the lover of 
poetry can be quenched, matters of the kind interest 
only the collector or the connoisseur. Now that 
the plays take their regular place in the poet’s 
works it is interesting to see how all the promise 
of the coming harvest is there. With a marvellous 


psychological study of Catherine de’ Medici, the 


ueen Mother, and that, no less admirable, of 
Charles IX., her verminous issue, and with its 
picture of the sufferings of Dénise de Maulévrier, 
*The Queen Mother’ anticipates the great follow- 
ing dramas dealing with Mary Stuart. Allusions 
to the Queen of Scots, indeed, occur in its pages. 
Jn ‘ Rosamond,’ meantime, which is concerned with 
an altogether different epoch, we find those precise 

ifts of style which later arorsed the enthusiasm of 

r. Swinburne’s admirers and the wrath of his 
maligners. Very tender is the pleading of Rosa- 
mond, and the malignancy and scorn of Queen 
Eleanor are biting and terrible. Little in the 
dramatist’s subsequent work is more intense than 
are the closing scenes of * Rosamond.’ When King: 
Henry says about Eleanor, 

For the queen, 
See how strong laughter takes her by the throat 
And plucks her by the lips, 


we feel that the poetic and dramatic method is. 
fully mastered. In the case of a work that has 
been so long before the public criticism and quota- 
tion are both out of _—_ We can but welcome 
the appearance of so desirable a collection. 


The Angel in the House. 

(Bell & Sons.) 
In a pretty cover, and in a form at once cheap and 
attractive, we have here Coventry Patmore’s most 
popular poem. We accord it a welcome such as it 
deserves, and express a hope to possess in a similar 
form his best poem, ‘The Unknown Eros.’ Dainty 
little volumes such as this are to us an unending 
delight. 


Nights at the Opera.— Bizet’s Carmen, Gounod’s: 
Faust, Mozart’s Don Giovanni. By Francis 
Burgen, F.S.A.Scot. (De La More Press.) 

THE object of this series, the later volumes of which 
are competently edited by Mr. Francis Burgen, is 
avowedly to supply in an attractive form an ana- 
lysis of the music and a comment or running com- 
mentary on the dramatic element in the great 
operas. So far as the present instalment is con- 
cerned the task is well executed. Musical passages. 
are given, together with information concerning 
the composer and the circumstanees of the first 
production, and the whole constitutes a sort of 
preparation for a ‘Dictionnaire des Opéras’ like 
that of Clément and Larousse. 


By Coventry Patmore. 


In The Burlington Magazine for July the first part 
appears of ‘Some English Architectural Leadwork,” 
by Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A. This is comparatively 
an untried subject, and both comment and illustra-- 
tions are deeply interesting. An important article, 
also finely illustrated, is that of Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
on ‘The Painted Chamber and the Early Masters 
of the Westminster School.’ A capital frontispiece 
is supplied in Gainsborough’s ‘ Portrait of Mr. 
Vestris.’ Some fine views accompany an account by 
Mr. Robert Dell of Sutton Place, by Guildford. Por-- 
traits of Mrs. Irwin by Sir Joshua, and of Augustus- 
Welby Pugin, and a painting attributed to Francoise- 
Duparc, are noteworthy features in a capital 
number. 


Woman holds a large, we will not say dispro- 
portionate, share in Yhe Fortnightly, and the 
articles on her position and doings constitute the- 
most readable portion of its contents. Especially 
entertaining to masculine readers, though, we- 
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suspect, not wholly grateful to feminine, is Mrs. 
contribution on ‘The Rxtravagant 
Economy of Women.’ Mr. Robert 8S. Rait discusses 
‘Scotland and John Knox,’ a subject always inter- 
esting to Scotsmen, to which Mr. Lang’s recent 
writings have added fresh importance. Mr. Francis 
Gribble contributes a paper on Francis William 
Newman, which supplies curious illustrations of his 
subject’s intellectual growth. An “honest mind 
working in the pietistic medium was,” we are told, 
“the note of Francis Newman throughout his life. 

“The Beginnings of Religion and Totemism among 
the Australian a of which the first portion 
appears, is extracted from the forthcoming third 
edition of Mr. J.G. Frazer's‘ Golden Bough.’ Among 
these some possibilities of belief in a supreme being 
may perhaps be traced, but the accounts given by 
natives of their religious beliefs are often deliber- 
ately falsified for the benefit of the white man.—In 
this *A Country Parson of the Eighteenth Century, 
contributed to The Nineteenth Century, Dr. Jessopp 
supplies what may in part be reckoned as a critical 
pr mee of the deeply interesting ‘ Memorials of a 
Royal Chaplain’ of Mr. Albert Hartshorne, a book 
with which we hope ere long to concern ourselves. 
‘The work, which it is to be hoped is but a first 
instalment, is of a kind to appeal to that tine 
scholar and former contributor. Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley, another whilom writer in our columns, 
sends an interesting valuable on 
*The Sacred Trees of Rome.’ Mr. Baddeley’s 
recent explorations of Rome have yielded much 
good fruit, and this may count as part. There is no 
mention of the Golden Bough, but what is said 
generally concerning sacred groves is well worthy 
of study, and some of it is new. Mrs. Corner- 
‘Ohlmiitz has a paper,also of deep interest to students 
of primitive culture, on ‘Heathen Rites and Super- 
stitions in Ceylon.’ ‘Count St. Paulin Paris’ casts 
light on English and French relations in the pre- 
revolutionary period in France.—* Glimpses into the 
Mind of a Child,’ by Katharine Tynan, which 
appears in Zhe National Review, is wholly sui 
generis, Most families can tell of the utterance of 
some clever or speculative infant. Never before have 
childish investigations into truth or speculation been 
fully described. The result is both amusing and edi- 
fying. Sometimes the utterances are Blake-like. as, 
“Talways think distances beautiful.” The Hon. 
W. Peaber Reeves writes on ‘The Expansion of 
Utopia,’ and takes the sanguine view that the 
“Western European and Colonial world, which 
concerns itself with commonwealths,” is bringing 
spots in Utopia within ken. One of the utter- 
ances of a paper with which we do not entirely 
agree is that, “ purely as a satire, Butler's 
*Erewhon’ is more ingeniously and convincingly 
worked out than ‘Gulliver.’” There are some 
“Further Impressions of Eton,’ and Dr. William 
Barry writes thoughtfully on ‘Freemasons in 
France. —In The Cornhill Miss Helen Zimmern 
writes of ‘ The Modern Italian Drama.’ The greatest 
share of this article is allotted to Gabriele d’Annun- 
_zio, of whose works in one aspect at least the writer 
speaks with pardonable reticence. HK. A. Butti, 
whom we know not, is also dealt with, as is Arrigo 
Boito, the author of ‘Nero.’ This contribution is 
valuable, but might with advantage have been 
further expanded. Mr. Pember, K.C., supplies 
interesting * Personal Recollections of Lord Grim- 
thorpe,’ and tells some readable stories. In early 


yyouth, when we occasionally encountered Lord ! 


Grimthorpe, he gave proof of the eccentricity with 
which he is now credited. Canon Ellacombe has a 
very interesting paper on ‘ Roses.’ Under the title 
of *The Fall of the House of Goodere,’ Mr. H. B. 
Irving tells afresh the grim story of the famous 
fratricide. Part iii. of ‘From a College Window’ 
deals with college libraries.—Mr. A. R. Bayley 
writes in Zhe Gentleman’s on ‘Chaucer and the 
Universities,’ Mr. Ellis Peyton on ‘The Wives of 
William the Silent,’ and Mr. Charles Menmuir on 
* English Trade under the First of the Stuarts.’ Mr. 
Holden MacMichael sends Part vii. of his interest- 
ing ‘Charing Cross and its Immediate Neighbour- 
hood.’ When he says, “ Between Nos. 84 and 90, 
St. Martin’s Lane, is Wyndham’s Theatre,” does he 
not mean the New Theatre ?—‘ Lord Acton’s Hun- 
dred Best Books’ is first printed in Zhe Pall Mall. 
We hold lists of this kind in little estimation. That 
of Lord Acton, which is contributed by Mrs. Drew 
(Miss Gladstone), is simply inconceivable. ‘Studio 
Land in Paris’ reveals to the general public a world 
not generally known. ‘ Dwarfs, Giants, and the 
Average Man’ is interesting. The best part of the 
contents is, however, fiction.—In Lonymans Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ discusses 
once more Indian jugglery, then, after an incursion 
into cricket. deals at some length with false antiqui- 
ties. Mr. W. Heneage Legge writes agreeably on 
‘The Birds and Beauties of an Old Orchard.’ 
‘Midsummer in Ireland,’ by Maud E. Sargeant, deals 
with remains of primitive superstition. 


HRotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, | after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘*Duplicate.” 

W. E. T. (‘Original Editions of Dickens”), — 
Apply to a book auctioneer or second-hand book- 

M. CHasrmore (“ Foy Boat Hotel’’).—Fully ex- 
plained at 9° 8. iii. 457. 

J. CurTIS Calling the Credit ”’).—See ‘ Crying 
down credit,” 9S. xii. 29, 138, 213, 257, 352. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| | 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


A NEW EDITION OF SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE’S RUSSIA. 

MR. MASTERMAN’S IN PERIL of CHANGE, 

A HANDBOOK of HOMERIC STUDY. FAITHS and FOLK-LORE, 

LOOIS XIV. et la GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 

WILL WARBURTON. MISS BALLARD’S INSPIRATION. GRAND RELATIONS. The 
FRIENDSHIPS of VERONICA. The MISSING ELIZABETH. DEMETRIO PIANELLI. 
NAPOLEON'S LOVE STORY. 

LOCAL HISTORY. SHORT STORIES. LIFE and SPORT in INDIA. 

RUSSIA from WITHIN. The PROBLEM of the IMMIGRANT. COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES, 
MODEL FACTORIES and VILLAGES. The CATTLE RAID of CUALGNE. ERIU. The 
METAPHYSICS of NATURE. 

COL. JOHN HAY. NOTES from CAMBRIDGE. EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND’S EXHIBITION. 
LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE SUPPLEMENT. ‘WILLOBIE HIS AVISA.’ HIS- 
TORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE. The CAN 
TERBURY and YORK SOCIETY. 

Tne TRANSFORMATIONS of MATTER. 

The CHURCH HISTORY EXHIBITION at ST. ALBANS. 

OPERA at COVENT GARDEN, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


PROF. DICEY on LAW and OPINION in ENGLAND. 
Mk. ROBERT BRIDGES’S ‘ DEMETER.’ 
The OXFORD, GLOUCESTER, and MILFORD HAVEN ROAD. 


The IMPORTANCE of MILTON. SOME FAMOUS MSS. of CICERO 
A NEW BOOK by MADAME de NOAILLES. HISTORY. 
TAEKOLOGICAL LITERATURE. EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance ; Dr. Nansen on Norway 
and the Union with Sweden ; The Annual Register for 1904 ; The Argus Municipal Guide, 1905- 6; 
Prof. Herford on Browning ; Schiller after a Century ; Some Fishing Reminiscences; A House of 
Letters ; The Story of Etain and Otinel; Specimen Letters; Wild Flowers Month by Month; 
Horace in Latin and English ; Bacon's Prose Works; Patmore’s Verse. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OXFOKD NOTES; The REGISTER of HUGH de WELLS, BISHOP of LINCOLN; LAMB'S 
LETTERS ; ‘WILLOBIE HIS AVISA’; A QUOTATION in WORDSWORTH; ‘ DICTIONARY 
of INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Research Notes; Anthropological Notes ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—The Kighteenth-Century Architecture of Bath ; Municipal Art Patronage at Bradford ; 
A Portrait by Titian; The Church History Exhibition at St. Albans ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Orfeo ; L’Oracolo ; Aida; Faust; British Festival Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—Signora Duse in Odette and La Gioconda ; La Passerelle ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Notices of 


IDEALS and REALITIES of RUSSIAN LITERATURE. FIVE YEARS in a PERSIAN TOWN, 
The IMAGE on the SAND. The ROYAL ACADEMY : COMPLETE DICTIONARY of CONTRIBUTORS, 
1769-1904. The FACE of the EARTH. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL 


EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed upon superior Paper, bound in scarlet cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the 
Districts covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following places :— 


EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 
HULL. 
LEEDS. 


LONDON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BRADFORD, 
BRISTOL. 


NEWCASTLE. 
ON-TYNE. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

SHEFFIELD, 


LEICESTER, 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with 
Single, Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train, Also 
List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 
HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Limited 
(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 
59, FLEET STREET, LONDON; AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


“ Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construc- 
tion, or administration of railways, both at home and 
abroad.”— Telegraph, 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s, 


BRADSHAW'S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers 
of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history 
and financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. 
It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition of 
every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections 
dealing with Waterways and Carriage and Wagon Com- 
panies are also added. 


Fifty Years’ Railway Statistics. 
One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics 
showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the prin- 
cipal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pages, with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 
59, Fleet Street, E.C. ; and at Manchester. 


‘* There seem to be no particulars concerning our navig- 
able canals and rivers that have not been brought together 
in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants, Traders, and others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the 
Waterways, 

BY 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, 
Director : FELLOWES, MORTON & CLAYTON, Ltd., 
Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and con- 
tains all information, other than financial, necessary to 
owners of waterside premises, business houses, and others 
— ~ business or political reasons are interested in the 
subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the Author after an 
inspection of the whole of the waterways, amounting to a 
mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pages, royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map. 
Post Free ONE GUINEA net, from 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICES, 
59, Fleet St., H.C. ; and Albert Sq., Manchester. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, Ju/y 8, 1905. 
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